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Big bonus discount 
for early orders. 
Send for your 
FREE copy today. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
Pearl and Walnut Sts. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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To New York State 


Beekeepers: 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH ROOT 
FRAMES AND 3-PLY 
FOUNDATION 


We offer 10 Root’s Locked-Corner 
frames, nailed and wired, with Root's 
3-Ply foundation secured in frames with 
four horizontal wires, electrically im- 
bedded packed in strong wooden box 
for safe shipment via freight, express 
or parcel post. SPECIAL PRICE, $2.00 
for box of 10, f.o.b. Syracuse, N. Y. 
This offer expires June 30, 1940. 
Do you belong to the happy family of 
beekeepers who use Root Equipment 
throughout? If not, start now and make 
beekeeping a pleasure as well as profi- 
table 
If you have Beeswax, Cappings or Old 
Combs and need foundation, let us 
know how much wax you have and 
what foundation you will need. We have 
a SPECIAL PLAN that will SAVE YOU 
MONEY 

Don't Delay—Write Today. 

Our 1940 catalog is ready. 

Did you get your copy? 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and a St. 
SYRACUSE, N. ° 


Serves You Best 
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There Is No Substitute for: 


LOTZ 
SECTIONS! 


Best in Every Way: 


Top Quality Material . . Glossy Polish 
Smooth Dovetails . . Oval V-Grooves 
Accurate Dimensions . . Fine Work- 
manship Reasonable Prices 


These important features are de- 
manded by every beekeeper. Any 
size section can be furnished. Why 
not send us your order at once? 

Write for prices on quantities and 


special size sections, and also your 
free 1940 catalog. 


August Lotz 
Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 











‘Buy Early| 
This Year 


Let us quote you Root’s 1940 
prices on bee supplies. Get ready for 
the new season now. Quantity rates 
on the larger orders. Beeswax want- 
ed for cash or trade 


Michigan 
Honey 


We can supply you with the best 
grade of Michigan White Extracted 
Honey packed in five gallon cans. 
Quotations on request 


M. H. Hunt & Son 
Lansing, Michigan 
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30 and 50 Frame Radial Extractors 
| &g 














Will speed up and reduce extract- 
ing costs, especially important with 
low price honey. Think of being 
able to load 30 or 50 combs and 
the time saved for uncapping the 
next load. The trend is to larger 
production and the curtailing of 
costs to offset low prices. 


Our Radials with THREE Definite 
Speeds gives everything desired 
in speed control, so important to 
avoid comb breakage to get combs 
dry in Radial Extracting. Combs 
extract cleaner before cold weath- 
er. 


We manufacture TEN different 
styles and sizes of extractors, to 
suit the capacity of your produc- 
tion, whatever it may be. The 
smaller sizes are supplied for hand 
or motive power. 


Send for new 1940 catalog. 


A. G. Woodman Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A 
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ROOT SERVICE 


From CHICAGO 


Common Sense 


tells us that an army wins the battle 
through having good equipment and 
being ready. Beekeepers win success in 
the same way. Will you have good hives 

frames with strong foundation—su- 
pers—sections ready when your bees 
want them. Root Quality Supplies as- 
semble most satisfactorily. 


Time is passing. Use spare time this 
month for the bées. Send us your list of 
supplies needed for quotation of best 
prices. Our fine Big 1940 catalog is 
ready for you. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Bee Suppues 


Norfolk, Va. 


516 Main St. 


Fine Stock of Bee Supplies 


Get our 1940 prices 
on your requirements. 


Larger improved quarters with 
plenty of free parking space on 
Plume Street. 


The A. I. Root Company 


Phone 21750 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (last 
half of February), 


California Points: Southern California. 
Temperatures have been moderate, but in 
some sections have averaged several de- 
grees cooler than is customary during Feb- 
ruary, which may be of advantage to the 
honey flow. Several good rains have fallen 
in the valley sections, with snow in the 
mountains. The desert has also received 
plenty of rains and bees in the Mojave and 
other deserts are gathering pollen from 
early plants. Brood-rearing is well under 
way and can be considered normal. Bees ir 
sage locations have brood in three frames, 
one-half to two-thirds filled. In the Orange 
Belt many colonies are below normal in 
strength, and are not only short in stores 
but are especially short in pollen. Though 
bees have been gathering pollen from wil- 
low, pepper trees, alfilaria, wild plum, eu- 
calyptus and scattering wild flowers it has 
been in unusually small quantities. Bees 
in the higher elevations are gathering pol- 
len from buckbrush. Due to lack of mus- 
tard this season little honey will be gath- 
ered in the valleys after the eucalyptus 
bloom is over. It now appears that the 
Orange and Sage flows may not be as early 
as anticipated earlier. Present local esti- 
mates places the opening date of the Or- 
ange flow between the Ist and 10th of 
April. From the standpoint of moisture and 
temperature during recent weeks condi- 
tions have been ideal for plant growth and 
point toward a good 1940 honey crop. De- 
mand for honey continues fairly good, 
at only around 11,000 cases, of which 
9,000 are in the Imperial Valley. The mar- 
ket has been about steady, with a firmer 
tendency noted in some cases. No ton lot 
sales by beekeepers reported. Beeswax has 
been barely steady with a slightly weaker 
under-tone evident at the close of the peri- 
od. Beekeepers received mostly 17-18c, few 
19c per Ib. for beeSwax delivered Los An- 
geles, with an occasional sale at 20c. 

Imperial Valley—Beekeepers in the Val- 
ley have much more honey than those in 
all the rest of Southern California, but 
most of it is held for higher prices than 
are now being offered. Few sales Light 
Amber to Extra Light Amber Alfalfa re- 
ported at $4.80 per case of 120 pounds. 

Central California—Rains were general 
during most of late February, with heavy 
rains causing floods in some sections as 
the period closed. Rainfall is considerably 
above normal to date and an abundant 
soil moisture is assured for the growing 
crops. Present prospects point to an early 
flow of wild flower honey. Although in 
the Porterville area bees are building up 
rather slowly, in the San Joaquin Valley 
brood-rearing is reported rapid and young 
bees are hatching. The supply of pollen is 
low here also, and honey stores are be- 
coming light in many colonies. Brood is 
reported in 2 to 4 frames. The weather has 
been mild and early reports indicate that 
oranges may be in bloom during the last 
week in March. Mustard, fiddleneck, euca- 
lyptus, almonds, and pussy-willows, are 
with some interests reporting a better de- 
mand from the eastern part of the United 
States and from abroad, but with local de- 
mand about the same or less than it was 
during early February. Estimates by the 
trade place the tonnage of honey in the 
hands of southern California beekeepers 


furnishing pollen and in some sections a 
little nectar, and other plants will soon be 
available. The heavy rains have prevented 
bees from taking full advantage of the 
early blooms. Several thousand colonies 
have been moved recently to favorable 
spring locations. The honey market was 
rather quiet during the last few weeks 
though producers were offering remaining 
supplies of honey rather freely. The market 
has been generally steady, with few price 
changes. Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or 
more, delivered Bay Cities—Light Amber 
to Extra Light Amber Cotton-Alfalfa 414- 
4'5c per Ib.; Extra Light Amber Bean 
mostly 5c per Ib.; Light Amber Mixed 
Flowers 4-4'4c per Ib.; delivered Los An- 
geles-San Joaquin Valley Extra Light Am- 
ber Alfalfa $4.75-5.00 per case of 120 
pounds. 

Northern California—Rair has fallen on 
numerous occasions since the first of the 
year, and it has been especially abundant 
during the last half of February, with 
heavy rains at the close. In consequence 
annual plants have germinated well and 
seedlings are numerous throughout the 
Sacramento Valley. Eucalyptus, almonds, 
elms, early peaches, chickweed, pussy- 
willow, mustard, pepper-grass, Oregon 
grape, and other flowers are giving pollen, 
but little nectar is available because of 
cool nights. Some colonies rented for al- 
mond pollination are bringing $130 per 
colony to their owners, but others offer 
their bees for only 25c to $1.00 per colony. 
Many colonies have 6 to 8 frames of brood, 
which is unusual for so early in the sea- 
son. Winter loss reported by one beekeeper 
as around 5 per cent. Beekeepers have 
been offering honey rather freely, but 
dealers have been buying slowly. Sales by 
beekeepers reported in ton lots or more, 
per Ib., delivered Bay Cities—Thistle, Light 
Amber to Extra Light Amber 434-5c, oc- 
casional lot 5'4c¢; occasional lot Water 
White Star Thistle 5c; Light Amber Man- 
zanita-Thistle 41!4-4!5c. The market for 
beeswax is reported practically unchanged, 
with occasional sales reported at 20c per 
Ib. delivered Northern California points. 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades- 
Temperatures have ranged slightly above 
normal, with heavy rainfall reported in all 
sections. When the weather has permitted 
bees to fly they have worked on filberts, 
alfilaria, manzanita, pussy-willow, wild 
mustard and western dandelions, bringing 
in a great deal of pollen. The warm spell 
in January caused many colonies to start 
brood-rearing, and consumption of stores 
has been heavier than normal. Some colo- 
nies are getting light in stores and will 
have to be fed to keep them from starving 
Already the losses in western Oregon from 
shortage of stores are reported as around 
8 per cent; but lighter losses are reported 
in Washington. 

SUMMARY Precipitation during this 
period has been heavy along both the East 
Coast and the West Coast, and as the 
month closes snow cover in the upper por- 
tion of the White Clover Belt is the deep- 
est of the winter. Serious floods were re- 
ported at the close in California. The abun- 
dant precipitation in the form of both rain 
and snow during recent weeks has placed 
honey plants remaining after last season’s 
drouth in good condition, though further 
precipitation is still needed in occasional 
areas, notably in the Red River Valley 
Winter losses in the White Clover Belt are 
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now expected to be heavier than at first 
anticipated, because of the unusually se- 
vere winter. This is not only because of 
the heavy consumption of stores following 
the mild fall but heavy losses were report- 
ed in unprotected yards where bees died 
because the cold did not permit them to 
move to new stores in the hives. Losses in 
the West are not now expected to be heavy. 
Interest in package bees on the part of 
northern beekeepers is more restricted 
than might otherwise be the case if it 
were not for the prevailing low prices of 
honey. The unusually cold, late winter in 
the South is retarding the development of 
package bees and queens. In Louisiana, for 
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Demand for honey in large lots seems to 
be somewhat better, with more interest 
reported in honey for shipment abroad. 
The market level has strengthened slightly 
in parts of the East, but has fluctuated ir- 
regularly from slightly lower to slightly 
higher in different parts of the est. 
Stocks of honey remaining unsold are les- 
sening rapidly over most of the East, 
though some of the Northcentral States 
have occasional large lots, and scattered 
commercial beekeepers in the West still 
retain most of their honey. Honey remain- 
ing unsold is appreciably below that on 
hand a year ago, and prospects are for a 
light carryover, especially in the East. Bee- 


example, brood-rearing is reported a keepers are looking for increased sales as 
month late and early packages will be a result of the publicity given to “Honey 
scarce. Queen-rearing operations in that 


State are said to be six weeks late. 





for Breakfast’’ Week, which starts March 
4. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in March we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. Do you now 
expect the remainder of the 1939 honey crop to be cleaned up before any of the 1940 
crop is ready for market? If any will be held over, what per cent of the crop do you 
think it will be? 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large 
lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per 
pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to gro- 
cers in case lots of (a) Extracted honey in 5-Ib. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-Ib. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What is the retail price to con- 
sumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-!b. pails or other retail packages in 
terms of 5-Ib. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How is honey now 
moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid 
6. What is the present condition of the honey plants for next season in your locality as 
compared with the average? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is the present condition of 
the colonies, as compared with normal, considering the number and age of the bees and 
the supply of stores? Give answer in per cent.. 8. What is the per cent of winter loss to 
date (if any) in your locality? The answers received are tabulated as follows: 


1. 2. Be 4. 5. 6. Be 8. 
Pct. To To Con- Cond. Cond. Pct. 
carry- Large lots. Grocers. sumers. Move- honey of Wint. 
State Name over. Ex. Comb. Ex. Cb. Ex. b. ment. plants. colo. loss. 
S-Ala. (J. C. Dickman) 43 53 Fair 80 80 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay) : .09 65 25 Fair 100 100 
S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 0 60 .20 Fair 90 75 7 
C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) 0 .05%%4 Fair 80 80 2 
SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 30 .0514 40 50 .19 Slow 75 75 5 
S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) .04 35 50 Slow 100 100 10 
C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 0 40 52 Rapid 50 100 0 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 7 0545 50 .73 Fair 100 90 10 
NC-Ills. (A. L. Kildow) 10 .04 2.00 45 250 50 .15 Fair 75 75 5 
S-Ills. (Carl E. Killion) 13 .07 2.50 45 3.25 .60 .21 Fair 75 
NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 10 50 3.00 60 15 Slow 90 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 5 50 3.00 .665 .15 Fair 60 100 
W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 0434 49 .17 Rapid 75 90 0 
N-Me. (O. B. Griffin) 0 4.75 27 Slow 100 100 
C-Md. (S. G. Crocker, Jr. 60 4.00 .75 .20 Slow 80 90 
N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 0 40 3.25 49 17 #£=Fair 100 100 
E-Mich. (L. S. Griggs) 10 .051%4 40 50 119 Fair 100 
C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 0 .0549 Slow 70 
E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) 10 .0434 38 A7 Slow 90 100 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 20 42 49 Slow 70 80 4 
C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 20 .0514 2.35 35 280 39 .15 Slow 60 90 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 35 3.25 50 .20 Slow 100 105 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 0 0615 50 3.60 65 .20 Fair 
C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 0 0612 48 55 Fair 70 70 
NW-N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner) 0 85 .25 Slow 100 100 
SE-N. C. (W. J. Martin) 0 .06 55 80 .20 Fair 100 100 
C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 0 47350 63 .19 Fair 80 80 25 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 0 48 63 .18 Fair 70 80 
W-Ore. (H. A. Scullen) 0 .0545 .38 48 .15 Fair 100 90 10 
C-Penn. (Harry Beaver) 05 50 50 Slow 
SE-Penn. (D. C. Gilham) 30 .70 4.25 1.00 .25 Fair 90 95 
W-S. C. (E. S. Prevost) 0 By fs) 85 Fair 90 80 3 
NE-S. D. (L. A. Syverud) 0 38 2.75 46 .16 Fair 60 100 
SE-S. D. (J. F. Norgren) 20 .05 40 280 49 .15 Fair 90 100 
C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 0 75 Slow 90 90 
E-Tenn. (W. L. Walling) 0 1.00 Fair 90 90 0 
C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 45 55 Rapid 90 100 
S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 0 48 .60 Fair 75 10 
N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) 0 43 50 100 100 5 
W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) 0 3.87 .60 4.13 1.00 .25 Slow 95 
SE-Wash. (Ryon R. Isbell) 15 36 3.00 44 .16 Fair 100 80 3 
N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 0 50 .19 Slow 75 75 10 
SE-Wisc. (N. E. France) .05 45 13 Fair 
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Are You Going to 
Buy an Extractor? 


Why not listen to the fellow who owns a “LIFETIME”? 
Let his experience be your guide. 


Watch this space for photographs and statements of leading men in the 
Industry. 


WE INVITE YOU TO LISTEN IN. 


“You may be interested in knowing that we have extracted approxi- 
mately 3,000 60-1b. cans of honey with the 8-frame ‘LIFETIME’ ex- 
tractor which we purchased from you at the beginning of the honey 
flow. At the time the machine arrived, we were anxious to begin ex- 
tracting and did not take the time to anchor it, other than to connect 
the extractor to the honey pump with a piece of hose. We operated the 
extractor that way for ten days, during which time we took off 1,000 
60-Ib. cans of honey. It is surprising how smoothly the extractor ran, 
merely set on the cement floor. 
“We had a 16-year old boy running the extractor and regardless of 
weather conditions and the speed at which we extracted, there were 
no broken combs. We wish to assure you that we are entirely satisfied 
with our ‘LIFETIME’ Extractor’’. 

(Signed) STUART BROTHERS 

Jerome, Idaho. 


LICENSED MANUFACTURERS OF BRAND CAPPING MELTERS 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI! MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 
WIRED FOUNDATION! 


Superior Honey Company 


Ogden, Utah Idaho Falls, Idaho Los Angeles, California Denver, Colorado 














Get Our 1940 Prices 


24-Hour HEADQUARTERS 
e For 3-Ply Foundation, Quality Hives, Triple- 
Service Locked Corner Frames, Sections, Veils, 
: Smokers, etc. 
<< 

See Your Root Dealer 
A. I. ROOT CO. OF INDIANAPOLIS 

BEE SUPPLIES 121 N. Alabama St. 
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< Beeswax 


Bee SUPPLIES Wa Nn ted 


N Y k We pay the highest prices for 
ew or good yellow beeswax. 
Write for prices and tags. 
12 W. 21st St. 














We also have some openings for Bee- 
keepers who wish to become Dealers. 
Write for Particulars. 


W.T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 
24-hour Falconer, N. Y. 


Service 














PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 


The A. I. Root Co. Williamson & Walton 


Munsey Building 
ee | D. C. 
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Are You Losing ‘Beeswax? 


We render old combs, cappings and slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam wax 
presses get every available ounce of wax out of this material. 

If you are rendering your own or having this work done elsewhere, give us a 
chance to show you what we can do. We specialize on SLUMGUM from presses 
that are not operated under water. We often get from 10 to 40 per cent wax from 
such material. 


Send for our terms. Ship us your BEESWAX. Prices are higher. 
DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 























2 VY ears $1.50 hog 4 


ae 
ae 


American Bee Journal — monthly: published 
and edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full 
of pictures and tips on care of bees and sell- 
ing of honey. 


—SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
both magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer 
good only in the United States. Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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FINEST ITALIAN 


Package Bees and Queens 


From one of Alabama's largest commercial shippers. A large supply—full weight— 
fast service—-light shipping crates—finest quality—personal attention. 
2-Ib. package with queen, each ..... ae . . $2.25 


3-Ib. package with queen, each . B40 
2-Ib. package without queen, each - 1.95 
3-Ib. package without queen, each 2.25 
Queens, each ey i .60 
Each additional Ib. bees ; ; 50 
20% discount on 25 or more packages or queens. 
Health certificate furnished. 


Holder Apiaries, Citronelle, Alabama 








When it comes to Wired Foundation A new and better 


We, nave cometning augerent and better | C)yeen Excluder 


and practical design there is nothing like 
























































for the solid and split bottom bar frames. 
More information will be sent on request. 


it. Many of the Western commercial pro- Alt 
ducers are using our Wired Foundation | 
because they like it, and our price is right, 1H | 
at $45.00 per 100 Ibs. F.O.B., Del Mar. We : 4 
are making this foundation in two styles | | 
| 
| 








| 
| 



























F. KNORR & CO. 
Del Mar, California 











Chrysler's Patented All-Steel Queen Ex- 
cluder allows maximum bee passage, let- 
ter ventilation, more honey production 


All metal—-no wood, no sharp edges to in- 
jure bees. Solid, durable, electrically weld- 
ed throughout. Rust-resisting galvanized 


steel. Easy to remove, will last for years 
Write for Circular E-1. 


. 
] W. A. Chrysler & Son 
Qua ity | 821 Livernois, Detroit, Mich 


Sections PERFECT COMBS 


° wy? 

Finest basswood lumber on Schmidt S 

Sorted with greatest care e 
Economy Foundation 














Dried exactly right 

Full dimensions when folded 
Accurate and uniform thickness 
Expertly polished 


Try it and see for yourself. 
Send for our price list. 
Dovetailed perfectly . 
7 Ss “kt ~ 
Round bottom, V-groove so = ond > = Sons 
wood bends without breaking. — 


The A. I.'!Root Co. | Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 
| 











of lowa 
Council Bluffs, lowa 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 
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View showing part of our wax-working basement. 


We manufacture wired foundation as well as plain brood and thin surplus. We sell you 
comb foundation at low prices or work up your wax into any grade of comb foundation 
at the very lowest rates. Our free 48-page catalog gives complete prices etc 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies. 


Buy a ROOT Smoker Important 


Features 
and enjoy ee your bees Lens entt 
directed nozzle 





Anti-spark 
draft 


Hook on bel- 
lows or hinge 


Handhold on 
bellows 


Hive tool hold- 





mbo. Standard. (For lightness, perfect 


(Double _ of Standard.) efficiency and low price.) er on bellows 
A SMOKER THAT SMOKES Quality 
~ material 
The A. I. Root Co. More smoke 
Sen auveuns Medina, Ohio with less effort 
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Write to our office nearest to you. 
—— 
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Only Lewis Offers this New 











FRAME REST| 


RN The new metal frame rest 

\ offered by Lewis on all 10- 
frame hive bedies for 1940 
removes another nuisance 
from the bee yard. Entirely 
supported by wood this rest 
cannot bend out of shape no 
matter how roughly it may 
be handled. 


All 10-frame bodies 5/c 
shipped from any Lewis warehouse or from Hamilton, 
Ill. will be so equipped. Further illustration and descrip- 
tion shown on the back cover of the 1940 Lewis-Dadant 
Beeware catalog. If you did not get one, drop us a card. 
No price advances. 





Patent pending 


Showing metal frame rest sup- 
ported from end to end by wood. 


Remember, all dovetails on all Beeware hive bodies, 
super shells and metal cover rims are bored for nailing. 
You will find these two improvements give you pleasure 
in setting up and using Lewis-Dadant equipment in 1940. 
You also get slotted bottom frames and Dadant’s wired 
foundation to help make 1940 more fun and profit. See 
your Beeware dealer soon. 


©. B. Lewis Company 


Watertown, Wisconsin 


Branches: Colonie & Montgomery Sts., Albany, New York.—1117 Jefferson St., 
Lynchburg, Virginia.—110 W. Main St., Springfield, Ohio.— 
214 Pearl St., Sioux City, Iowa. 


- — - 
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We Cannot Be Neutral! 


In our war to lower the cost of producing a pound of honey. With 
lower honey prices COSTS must be reduced to show a profit. TIME- 
SAVERS!—the frame-spacing tools—cut the time of spacing combs 
two-thirds. Space your combs this summer in ™% your former time 
with TIMESAVERS! Two models, each made in six sizes, to cover 
all supering conditions, for spacing 8, 9, or ten frames in a 10-frame 
standard super and for spacing 9, 10, and 11 frames in a Dadant su- 


per. Many commercial honey producers have bought TIMESAVERS 
to use this summer. ORDER YOUR spacers from your dealer now. 
Guaranteed to satisfy you. Use only on Hoffman frames. 


Write for folder. 


Junior model—any size ..................$1.50 
Senior model—any size .. 


(Dealers: write for our proposition.) 


H. A. Schaefer, Osseo, Wisc. 








EDWARDS voor; Mm 


Look better, last louger, 


7 \ 
M5) costlese. Protection from Heavier, amazingly improyed galvan- 










i ng, wind and \ izing. Tougher, longer-lasting Copper- 

\. Rng ye measure- or erent Post sow Factory prises. 

wea ° \ PAY F GHT. Farm, Poultry 

~~ ments today for money-saving ( siege on a — Gates, 

: ar fire, Electric Fence, |Poultry 

price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 89-G. Supplies, Paints, Roofing. Write- 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. TE KITSELMAN BROTHERS 

433-493  SUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. OHO : Bi Dept. 21 Muncie, Indiana 





Solicit 
Subscriptions 


Among Your 
Beekeeping 
Friends 


A number of persons have wrtten us 
for our offer to reliable persons. 
However, we still have a few locali- 
ties where the right person can se- 
cure a number of_ subscriptions. 
Write for sample copies. 
Give references. 


Circulation Manager 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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EVERLASTING COMBS 
That Do So Much and Cost So Little 
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THIS COMB FROM MINNESOTA EIGHTEEN YEARS OLD 
AND STILL PERFECT 


A. D. Beals, of Minnesota, takes this 
comb at random from his 5,000 colo- 


nies of bees. He says: “I have many | 


thousands of combs from Dadant’s 
Crimp-wired Foundation as near per- 





Combs like this stand the necessi- 
ties of beekeeping today, when ex- 
tractors run at high speeds, trucks 
take colonies long distances, and one 
has to have combs that will stand up. 

What do such combs cost you? 
Many beekeepers think that founda- 


fect as it is possible to get them. I 
have many new combs and many one 
to twelve years old. This one is at 
least eighteen years of age and still 
perfect.” 





tion which sells on the basis of price 
is a saving. This is a mistake. If you 
spend money to build poor combs to 
be replaced time and again, you pay a 
high price for little value. Dadant’s 


Crimp-wired Foundation gives you 
combs with a lifetime of service. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundations 





Beeswax Wanted: We buy at all times. Send us a card stating quantity you have to offer. 
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Selecting an Apiary Site 


Grant D. Morse 


Not Less Than Seven Important Factors are Involved 


One of the first considerations is 
the presence of shade at the site to 
be used. Shade does three thing:: It 
wards off part of the damaging heat 
of midday summer sun; it serves as a 
wind-break in fall, winter, and 
spring; it keeps the line of flight of 
the bees elevated so they are not 
prone to be so ugly when the hives 
are opened, nor inclined to be so dis- 
turbed by the presence of a human 
being in front of or among the colo- 
nies in the yard. Incidentally, a 
fourth purpose is also served: the 
hives are automatically screened 
from the view of folks fearful of the 
proximity of bees; also potential 
thieves are unaware of what might 
be a temptation, if the apiary were 
visible. 

A second important consideration 
in the selection of an apiary site is 
its nearness to a good road. A man 
who does not maintain out-yards can 
scarcely appreciate the advantage of 
having a yard of bees reasonably 
close to a road when equipment or 
honey are to be moved to or from 
the location. Of course, it is better 
from the point of view of the pub- 
lic’s safety and peace of mind that 
the yard be located at least a safe 
distance from the highway where 
pedestrians or folks in vehicles may 
not be disturbed. 

A third essential factor in choos- 
ing a site is the location of the 
yard near the nectar source. Bees 
have been known to range as far as 
seven miles from home, but experts 
pretty well agree that the honey 
gatherers do their most effective 


work when the nectar-yielding 
plants are not more than a mile and 
a half at most from the hives. The 
presence of nectar close at hand en- 
courages long working hours, cuts 
down on the time required for mak- 
ing trips to and from the hive, and 
eliminates largely the hardship and 
hazard of strong winds when a load 
of nectar is being carried in to be 
stored. After all, a bee is a very light 
insect, and in proportion to its own 
weight carries a heavy load. As evi- 
dence of this, witness the difficulty 
they apparently experience in get- 
ting in on the wing to the hive en- 
trance when heavily laden. Then, 
too, since an individual bee seldom 
works on more than one nectar 
source on any one day, heavily- 
yielding nectar plants at a distance 
are liable to be neglected in favor of 
less profitable sources close by. 

A fourth important factor in the 
bee yard’s location has to do with its 
being safely removed from dwell- 
ings, barns, cattle, and out-of-door 
water wells or pumps. The fear our 
humble honeybees inspire in human 
beings unfamiliar with their customs 
and ways is appalling. A farmer who 
lives near my out-yard complained 
my bees were stinging his young 
calves. I pointed out to him the mis- 
creants were flies, but he believed 
the bees were doing it and no 
amount of talk could dissuade him. 
We are familiar with the practice of 
bees going to a water source in hot 
weather, and while they seldom, if 
ever, actually sting anyone at such 
places, the fear that they may sting, 
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makes cowards of the folks who con- 
sider they are entitled to use their 
well or pump without disturbance 
from bees. The fewer enemies of 
honeybees there are among rural 
folk, the better for the operator of 
bee yards. 

A fifth consideration is placing 
our apiary in a valley or depression, 
not dangerously near water when it 
is in flood, but in a depression rath- 
er than on an elevation. The reason 
lies in the simple fact that the bee 
keeper can thereby enable his bees 
to work with gravity when bring- 
ing in their nectar loads instead of 
against gravity. It would be easy for 
an unthinking person to belittle the 
importance of such a factor in de- 
termining an apiary site. But do 
sawyers place their mills on moun- 
tain tops, or do farmers locate their 
hay barns on an elevation above the 
meadows? In this day of mechanical 
power they may increasingly do so 
with impunity, but the honeybee is 
not yet mechanized. I always enjoy 
the experience of seeing bees bring- 
ing nectar down to an apiary from 
the mountain side. I always did per- 
sonally dislike to climb hills, yet 
have climbed many. 

Sixth, water close at hand is im- 
portant when selecting a location for 
a bee yard. I was impressed with a 
bee hunter’s statement recently that 
he seldom found a bee tree more 
than a half mile from water. Bees 
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need water. Why compel them to 
risk the hazards of celd and wind to 
secure it, or why put them to the ne- 
cessity of expending unnecessary 
energy and time during a honey 
flow to get water? 

And seventh, in choosing a place 
to put our bees let’s be man enough 
not to steal the benefits another bee- 
keeper enjoys from his previously- 
acquired location. I read today that 
one reason a song bird sings is to an- 
nounce his claim to the little piece 
of territory to which he came in ad- 
vance of other birds. A beekeeper 
should not have to fight in order to 
protect something that belongs to 
him as a priority right. 

In almost any territory, three or 
four miles is as near as one bee 
yard should be placed to another. 
That allows the bees in each yard to 
work over a radius of at least 1% 
miles without too much competition 
The law, for good reasons, has not 
yet protected men from each other in 
this matter, but ethics and fair deal- 
ing dictate consideration in such re- 
lationships. The mills of God grind 
slowly, but they eventually catch up 
with offenders in such dealings. 

Saugerties, N. Y. 


[Mr Morse might have mentioned on 


eighth factor, viz., be sure that the apiary site 
to which you are moving is in a region where 
AFB is not prevalent. To get authentic infor 
mation on this matter ask your state apiary in 


spector 


Editor. ] 





A Fine-Looking Association 





This picture of the beekeepers present at 


the Tulsa County (Oklahoma) Beekeepers’ 
Association meeting held at Stillwater on October 21, 1939, was taken by J. W. Rice of 
Tulsa, Vice President of the Association. 
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A Pollen Supplement 
H. J. Rahmlow 
Have Our Bees Enough Pollen or Shall We Feed a Supplement? 


Soybean flour may be used as a 
a for pollen this spring, 
but is not successful as a substitute 
for pollen, in the opinion of the Cen- 
tral States Bee Laboratory at Madi- 
son, 

April is the month during which 
there should be heavy brood-rearing 
if we are to have strong colonies at 
the beginning of the white or alsike 
clover flow in June. If the weather 
happens to be bad during the first 
part of April (or March further 
South than Wisconsin) so that bees 
cannot obtain pollen regularly from 
the field, they will soon exhaust all 
the reserve pollen in the hive and 
then stop brood-rearing. 

Tests at the Central States Bee La- 
boratory have shown that soybean 
flour will stimulate brood-rearing 
for a short time. Therefore, in late 
March or early April when pollen 
collection is light or intermittent, 
soybean flour can be fed to enable 
colonies to continue brood-rearing 
without interruption. 

It has been interesting to read the 
articles by practical beekeepers in 
recent issues of this magazine giving 
the opinion that the pollen question 
is greatly exaggerated, and that in 
the clover region our colonies do get 
plenty of pollen so there is never any 
lack of it, or a need to worry about 
it. 

Need For Pollen 

We are still of the opinion that 
some practical beekeepers do a lot 
of arm-chair thinking about beekeep- 
ing and how it should be done. We 
know because we have done some of 
it. The writer is a practical beekeep- 
er. Only a few years ago we were 
under the conviction that bees car- 
ried in plenty of pollen. When we 
began to suspect that this was not 
true we began to look, and discov- 
ered that there is often a shortage of 
pollen in early spring. 

During the past year we asked a 
number of good beekeepers ques- 
tions about pollen which they an- 
swered about as follows: 

1. Do you think that bees in the 
clover region get enough pollen for 
their own use? Answer: Why, I 
think so. 

2. Do you look into your colonies 


along about October to check up on 
the amount of pollen present at that 
time? Answer: Well—I guess not. 

3. Have you ever looked into your 
colonies about April 1st to see if they 
had pollen available? Answer: No— 
that’s pretty early to look, isn’t it? 

4. Do you know if there has been 
enough pollen about April 1 so that 
maximum brood-rearing could go 
on? Answer: Why no, but I think 
there was. 

5. What makes you think so? An- 
swer: Well—I just think so! 

The fact that we see our bees busi- 
ly carrying in pollen during the sum- 
mer months and even during the 
time the corn yields pollen, is no in- 
dication that they will have very 
much in the hive in the late fall, or 
on April Ist. (Or earlier further 
South than Wisconsin). 

However, it won’t be much of a 
job to more carefully examine our 
colonies in late March or about April 
lst this year and see what is going 
on. Our advice therefore is to look 
and make sure. If we see a colony 
with considerable pollen, let us also 
make sure that the colony is not a 
weak one or has a poor queen, Such 
colonies will not use up their pollen 
as fast as strong, active colonies. 


How to Feed Soybean Flour 


The Central States Bee Labora- 
tory, Madison, has successfully fed a 
mixture of one part of pollen and 
three parts of soybean flour to colo- 
nies, and such colonies raised brood 
normally and about as actively as 
those fed entirely with pollen. How- 
ever, most beekeepers will not have 
pollen to mix with the soybean flour. 
Therefore, to feed the soybean flour 
alone, we should wait until just be- 
fore pollen is coming from the field. 
Then mix with the soybean flour, a 
sugar syrup made of one and one- 
half parts of sugar to one part of wa- 
ter. Stir in enough flour to make a 
moist dough-like cake which will 
not run. The writer was quite suc- 
cessful in feeding this mixture last 
year. We stir up a pailful and feed 
about a cupful with a large spoon di- 
rectly on the frames over the brood- 
nest. Replace the cover and look 


again in one week. If the colonies 
(Continued on page 262) 
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Co-operative Central Packing of 
Honey in Ontario 


Morley Pettit, President 


{[Note.—An organization that has func- 
tioned for 17 years must be built on sound 
business principles. This story of what has 
been accomplished in processing and mar- 
keting honey in Canada, a country that 
produces almost three times as much hon- 
ey per capita as the U. S. A. should be 
food for thought.—Editor. | 

The Ontario Honey Producers’ Co- 
operative Company, Limited, was or- 
ganized in 1923 as a strictly co-oper- 
ative organization. It has been in op- 
eration for seventeen years and in 
that time has handled about seventy 
million pounds of honey, the largest 
year being eight million and the 
smallest about two million pounds. 

After years of expensive experi- 
ments most of the original ideas of 
the management have had to be 
abandoned, such as high priced ex- 
ecutives, warehousing honey and 
controlling the market, sacrificing 
producers’ individual interests ‘for 
the good of the industry”, binding 
the producer to sell only through the 
co-operative and producing and mar- 
keting honey compounds such as 
candy, honey nut butter, honey choc- 
olate, honey butter, etc 

One of the directors is now gener- 
al manager and his every important 





decision is made in co-operation with 
the rest of the Board. We know that 
we can “control our market” in only 
one way, by turning out an article 
that the public wants more than it 
does independent honey. We know 
that the only way to get producers 
tc send in their honey is to pay 
them at least a little more than they 
can get in any other way. 

So we concentrate on producing a 
consumer pack of table honey. For 
this purpose eighty to ninety percent 
of all light honey supplied by ship- 
ping members comes to a central 
packing plant. Most of the other 
grades come to the central plant too, 
and all honey handled is graded by 
government or company grader or 
both. 

Shipping members are _ supplied 
with bulk containers which are 
owned by the co-operative, so that 
their only cost for containers is the 
freight on the empties out. Each 
shipper pays the cost of getting his 
honey to the plant. Many use their 
own truck. 

Honey Graded When Received 


The honey is graded on the receiv- 


r 
2 


The sign tells the story. 
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The managing director, T. H. Shield, stands at the extreme right 
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leaning against the 


fender. The tall man in the center is L. A. Inkster, secretary-treasurer. John Thompson, 


warehouse and 


plant manager, is at the extreme left. Two of the girls are in the office 


and the others in the bottling plant. During the rush season more help is employed. 


ing floor by the company grader 
whose decision is final, subject to 
government grading. As soon as pos- 
sible each shipper receives his grad- 
ing report and is at once entitled to 
draw an amount equal to about half 
the final return expected on that 
grade. From time to time during the 
year the directors vote further ad- 
vances as sales warrant. All the hon- 
ey of one grade received during the 
season is on one pool and draws the 
same return per pound. 


Return to the Beekeeper 


The return to shipping members 
is augmented by trading operations 
of the company, such as a trade in 
containers for beekeepers who sell 
honey themselves, and often a trade 
in carloads of honey purchased in 
the open market for repacking when 
the supply from shipping members 
runs short. The company also does a 
brokerage business at times. It is the 
aim of the directors and management 
to take in just what honey can be 
sold to advantage before honey from 
the next crop begins to arrive. For 
this purpose registration forms are 
sent to shipping members in May 
asking how much honey of the dif- 
ferent grades they expect to have. 
Of course, this is pretty much of a 
guess, but they are asked to say what 
percentage of their crops they will 
ship to the cooperative, and while 
they may not be able to supply the 
number of pounds promised, they are 
expected to at least hold to the per- 
centage. There is nothing binding be- 


yond one season, but the sales man- 
ager has to have something to go by 
in going out after contracts with 
buyers. If it should happen that more 
than the desired quota is registered, 
early registrations have first choice 
and those coming late may have to 
be refused. 


The Grades 


The honey is graded according to 
color and water content, cleanliness 
and flavor. The grades are Light one 
and Light two, Golden one and Gold- 
en two, Light Amber, Dark Amber 
and Dark. From eighty to ninety per- 
cent of Light one and two and Gold- 
en one, are sold in consumer pack- 
ages for table use. Ninety percent of 
these consumer packages are two 
pound and four pound tin cans con- 
taining granulated honey. These are 
sold almost exclusively in Canada. 
When a Canadian buys a tin of honey 
she expects it to be granulated and 
thinks there is something wrong if 
it is not. 

Most United States beekeepers 
will say this could not be done here, 
but I am convinced that if your best 
light honey were prepared by the 
Dyce method of’regranulation and 
marketed in attractive lithographed 
tin cans, its sale could be worked up 
at a rate of speed that few of you 
would believe. Many Canadian bee- 
keepers are familiar with the avidity 
with which American tourists buy 
Canadian honey, both liquid and 
granulated. We get many inquiries 
from returned tourists asking where 
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they can buy Beekist Honey such as 
they bought while in Canada. It can- 
not be that Canadian honey is so su- 
perior except in certain methods of 
making it attractive, and in the fact 
of their liking granulated honey 
when they are given a chance to buy 
it. 

You are not to understand from 
this that we neglect the bottled hon- 
ey trade. The ten percent of the 
light honey packed in small contain- 
ers is in glass. It is our most profita- 
ble trade but does not move volume. 


Processing Granulated Honey 


Before going on I might remind 
you that the Dyce method of regran- 
ulation makes it possible to blend 
honey to a definite formula and re- 
granulate it so that it goes out to the 
trade absolutely uniform as to color, 
flavor, and texture. It is heated to 
nearly 160 degrees F. while blend- 
ing, cooled very quickly to about 75, 
and seeded with finely granulated 
honey filled into the selling pack- 
age and stored at a uniform temper- 
ature of about 57 degrees. It takes 
from one to two weeks to set before 
being sent out to the trade. An im- 
portant feature of the process is that 
the heating kills most of the yeasts 
of fermentation and makes it quite 
safe for long storage. 

For a long time we had only one 
brand of granulated honey and the 
trade name was Beekist Honey. The 
quality of the honey going into this 
brand is kept uniformly high and it 
commands a higher price in the bet- 
ter class grocery stores among peo- 
ple who think first of a name well 
known for high quality, and second 
of the price. 

But in large crop seasons we found 
that we had very strong competition 
from independent beekeepers who 
put up a good quality honey and sold 
it at much lower prices. So we placed 
on the market a second brand called 
Clover Brand Honey, to sell at prices 
competing with the flood of inde- 
pendent honey. This move was taken 
with considerable trepidation for 
there had grown up a sentiment to 
the effect that the Co-operative was 
supposed to maintain high prices for 
the good of the industry even though 
such action should leave the faithful 
members holding the bag. 


Quality Does Count 


Now note what followed. When 
the buyers for larger organizations 
were offered a uniform pack in an 
attractive container of good quality 
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honey, backed by an established 
firm, and to sell at the same price, 
they were ready to drop, like the 
proverbial hot cake, the honey whose 
quality was often quite as good, but 
which bore the names of beekeepers 
who were here for a while in the fall 
and away the rest of the year. Our 
two brands of light honey, one slight- 
ly darker, have become established 
in the trade and the most remarka- 
ble point is that the large sale of 
Clover Brand does not reduce the 
sale of Beekist. 


Uniform Quality Necessary 


I am convinced that when pro- 
ducers rise to the occasion and form 
co-operatives under good manage- 
ment, the central packing of honey 
will drive producer-packed honey 
out of the stores and will enormous- 
ly increase the sale of honey in the 
grocery trade, just as factory butter, 
cheese, bacon, and so on, have driv- 
en out the farmer product. Central 
packing and organized sale of con- 
sumer packages for table use will in- 
crease the consumption of honey in 
this country just as it has in Canada. 
You may be right, but I still do not 
believe the American public cannot 
be taught to buy granulated honey. 

I am further convinced that a cen- 
tral packing plant and selling orgat.i- 
zation should be owned and operated 
by a group of producers, provided 
capable and honest management can 
be secured. The required capital is 
not large as the honey turned in by 
members becomes the operating cap- 
ital. It may be used as collateral in 
securing loans at the bank. If a mod- 
est start is made, reserves may be 
built up so that in time you become 
independent of the bank. 


In contrast with a co-operative 
packing plant, a private packer buys 
honey wherever he can buy the 
cheapest. A well conducted co-opera- 
tive supplies the large producer with 
a sure market from year to year at 
returns that ultimate marketing con- 
ditions warrant. The private packer 
may pay you too much for a while 
and go bankrupt, or he may find 
cheaper honey elsewhere and in 
either case you lose your market. 
This story is already too long to tell 
just how a co-operative packing and 
selling company is formed and the 
business conducted. If there is suffi- 
cient interest I would be pleased to 
go into that in a further article. 

Tifton, Ga. 


(To be continued) 
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Beginner's Luck---and All Bad! 


E, Finn 
But This Coming Season will be Different 


Those who read my previous arti- 
cle in March issue for 1939, entitled 
“My First Beekeeping Venture’’, will 
get the connection when I say that I 
had one very strong colony to begin 
the 1939 season. As the two colonies 
with which I began the 1938 season 
had been ordered for May 2, which 
turned out to be at least a week later 
than it should have been, I resolved 
to get off to an earlier start in 1939 
by ordering three packages for April 
15 

These three packages were or- 
dered about the end of March, at 
which time I started to build a cir- 
cular saw table, intending to make 
some hives. It took a long time to 
build that table, however, in process 
of which I learned most of the very 
best wood-working ‘“don’ts’’. Yes, 
there were many surprises in store, 
what with joints that didn’t fit and 
guides that wouldn’t guide, until one 
day it occurred to me that the bees 
would be along in about a week, the 
circular saw wasn’t in operating or- 
der, and all I had to put the bees in 
were some supers from last-year. 

The situation was critical. Besides 
the three supers, I had one hive cov- 
er, a floor, a stand, and an inner cov- 
er. Still, I was short two floors and 
two covers. Now I wasn’t going to 
trust good lumber to my amateur 
skill (?) with hand tools, so without 
delay I dashed up to the property on 
which my apiary is located, armed 
with a saw, a hammer, a pair of pli- 
ers and some nails, and managed to 
fashion some things which remotely 
resembled the required equipment, 
out of the better parts of the ruins 
of my friend’s greenhouse! That was 
the fastest two hour’s work I ever 
put in. 

April 14th was cold and it certain- 
ly looked bad for the bee business. 
The next day, however, turned out to 
be fairly mild and everything went 
off like clockwork. Rather than take 
a chance on having a repetition of the 
previous year’s nonsense, when one 
of my two colonies built combs in 
the shipping cage, ignoring the hive 
entirely, and the other built a com- 
plete comb suspended from the in- 
ner cover between two sheets of 
foundation, I pulled the screen from 
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one side of each package in turn and 
shook the bees into the hives. I 
opened the ends of the queen cages 
and let the queens run in at the en- 
trances as recommended by the ship- 
per. Then, as it was towards sunset, 
and quite a number of bees were 
folding up and going out of business 
temporarily because of the chill air, 
I closed the hives as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Consistent with my usual luck, we 
had a late spring in this locality, so 
that the first of May, as in 1938, 
would have been quite soon enough. 
As the weather was so cool, I left the 
bees strictly alone until May 16th, by 
which time the weather was some- 
what warmer, though far from tor- 
rid. Evidently my method of intro- 
duction this time was entirely satis- 
factory, because all three of the new 
colonies had a fair amount of worker 
brood. In one of them, however, I 
could not find the queen. It was evi- 
dent that there must have been a 
queen in there, previously at least, 
otherwise there could have been no 
worker brood. Thinking I must have 
overlooked her, although the bees 
were by this time only occupying 
four frames, I closed the hive and 
decided to leave it until the next 
week, when my powers of observa- 
tion might be improved. 

On May 24th I examined this colo- 
ny again and not only couldn’t find 
the queen but I couldn’t find any live 
brood either. What was even worse, 
there was a considerable number of 
dead larva in both capped and un- 
capped cells that had a strong re- 
semblance to my inexperienced con- 
ception of AFB! Now I knew very 
well that new package colonies, 
shipped from a reliable Southern 
beeman, and installed on foundation, 
weren’t supposed to get this disease, 
especially within a month after they 
had been put into the hives, mostly 
cool weather at that. 

Nevertheless, I wanted to be sure, 
so I duly obta.ned samples with a 
pair of tweezers and sent them, 
wrapped in waxed paper according 
to the most approved method, to the 
Provincial Apiarist, at the same time 
notifying the local bee inspector by 
mail. I was really scared on taking 
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the samples, when I noticed some of 
the dead were in the pupa stage and 
some of them by this time were set- 
tling to the lower walls of the cells, 
which seemed to make it look all the 
more like AFB. I knew it might be 
chilled brood, but I was under the 
impression that the bees would have 
removed the dead if that were so. It 
was a great relief when I received 
the reply to my inquiry to learn that 
it was, indeed, chilled brood. 

Well, that was one trouble cleared 
up, but where was the queen? I ex- 
amined the hive again and, still not 
finding her, concluded she must have 
wandered out of the hive or become 
accidentally killed, so I put in a new 
one in an introducing cage. A few 
days later I examined the hive to 
remove the introducing cage and was 
surprised to find that the new queen 
had not been released. Very close in- 
spection revealed the old queen was 
still in the hive, but her abdomen 
was shrunken so much that she was 
searcely any larger than a worker 
bee, which explained why I had not 
found her before. There was no un- 
capped brood whatever by this time 
so I decided to kill the old queen and 
let the new one “try her skill” at 
raising a colony. 

That had been on June 2nd. On 
July 13th I discovered that the queen 
of another of the new colonies was 
beginning to fail. There were no eggs 
and only ‘a very few larvae and 
capped cells. I examined the hive 
again four days later, in case the 
failing was only temporary, and 
found the queen had laid a few eggs, 
but subsequent examination on July 
24 led me to believe that they were 
only drones. I had become “de- 
jobbed”’ about two months previous 
to this and had no money to buy a 
new queen, so, deciding that this col- 
ony would only die out shortly if left 
alone, I united it with the other weak 
one that had been giving trouble, by 
the usual method of placing a sheet 
of newspaper between them. About 
this time I remembered my closing 
words in my previous article, “But 
are we downhearted? No!!!”, and 
was just about ready to take it all 
back and admit that I was, well— 
just a little. 

While all this was going on, my 
colony from the previous year was 
going ahead as though it meant busi- 
ness, providing the one bright spot 
in an otherwise dismal situation. Be- 
ing just a “greenhorn” and not 
knowing just how strong a colony 
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can be without swarming, I decided 
an extra super or two was just what 
we needed, just to be sure. I man- 
aged to scrape up the price of some 
frames and foundation, and a shipper 
friend contributed some very excel- 
lent quality packing cases which the 
circular saw, now completed, soon 
turned into some very realistic su- 
pers, complete with frame rests and 
hand-holds. Not being very familiar 
with the speed at which a strong col- 
ony works, and also not wishing to 
lose anything by swarming, I put on 
the supers a little too fast, with the 
result that they weren’t filled very 
solidly. I learned later through vari- 
ous sources that there was very little 
danger from swarming this season in 
this locality anyway because the hon- 
ey flow stopped rather abruptly 
when it normally would have had 
about two weeks more to run. 

About the middle of July I could 
see that the old colony was going to 
produce a surplus, even if the new 
ones could spare none, but now an- 
other trouble was looming. The pre- 
vious season I had removed only one 
super, which was later fed to the 
three colonies of 1939, and left the 
rest with the bees. There had been 
no need for an extractor then but 
now there was. Oh! What to do! 
What to do! By mustering up my 
very best sales talk, persuasive pow- 
ers, etc., I managed to “float a loan” 
within the family for the required 
sum, more or less dubiously, it must 
be admitted. 

When at last the time for extract- 
ing arrived, I began to quake and 
tremble, feeling confident that some- 
thing would go wrong as usual. Sev- 
eral things did! ! In the first place I 
put a bee-escape on one afternoon 
and returned the next day to remove 
the super, only to find that the bee- 
escape wasn’t working. The bees 
were going and coming almost as they 
pleased! I changed the bee-escape 
and left it for two days, when I 
found all except about two dozen 
bees were out of the super. It was 
necessary to remove only one super, 
because, as I said before, there was 
too much room so that the supers 
were not packed solidly, and I man- 
aged to get that one only by remov- 
ing full combs from two supers. Well, 
so far, so good—or fairly good. 

Having got the super home, the 
trouble was about to start. I had nev- 
er even seen a two-frame extractor 
before, much less run one, and even 
though the principle of operation is 
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fully explained in various bee books, 
I knew it would be most unusual if 
everything went off according to the 
rules and regulations. By experi- 
menting with table knives and a 
carving knife we—oh, yes, it took 
two of us—managed to get the cap- 
pings off two of the frames. We 
didn’t do a very clean job of it the 
first time but we had hopes that ex- 
perience would make us perfect. By 
further experiment we found that 
the extractor could not be operated 
on the table, neither could it be op- 
erated on two chairs, because it 
jumped around too much, but if we 
put it on the floor and stood on the 
hold-down angle brackets at the bot- 
tom it was fairly firm. 

So having extracted two frames, 
after about an hour’s racking of 
brains for ideas, filling a jug with 
hot water for the knives, looking for 
pans to put the cappings in, and so 
on, we seized two more likely look- 
ing frames and started carving, chip- 
ping, and cutting the cappings off 
them. We could not just take a nice 
wide cut as the text-books told us 
to because most of the combs weren’t 
straight enough, and what made it 
worse, they weren’t filled out as 
thick as the wooden parts of the 
frames either. I told a bee-inspector 
friend of mine about this later and 
he told me I should not put ten 
frames in an extracting super but, if 
I put in only eight or nine, the bees 
would fill them out better. Well, it 
was about 3:30 p. m. now and we had 
started right after lunch. 

Having at last extracted all ten 
frames, and having the honey in the 
extractor, we decided the next pro- 
cess was to strain it. Now it seemed 
to us that if we had the extractor set 
up on the table, held a wire strainer 
under the honey gate to catch the 
larger pieces of wax, and had a dou- 
ble thickness of cheesecloth spread 
on a wooden framework, with a 
saucepan on a chair below to catch 
the honey, so that it would just run 
right through, we could close the 
honey gate every now and then to 
stop the flow, and then pour the hon- 
ey from the saucepan into the honey 
pails. The theory seemed all right so 
we set it up. 

It was difficult to adjust the flow 
of honey because it took some time 
to get used to its rate of flow. I had 
thought it would run much like 
water. Experimenting with the hon- 
ey gate, adjusting the cheesecloth so 
the honey wouldn’t pile up in one 
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1939. The packing 


1.—Spring, 
board, and two gasoline tanks are to af- 
ford some slight shelter from the wind. 


case, 


2.—Midsummer, 1939. “Complete with 
frame rests and handholds.” 


3.—“‘Waiting for the spring of 1940.” This 
is the strong colony by the tree. 


corner, and so forth held my inter- 
est for some time, but after about 
twenty minutes, when the principle 
of operation seemed to have become 
fixed, the hand that held the wire 
strainer began to tire. Besides, it 
looked as though tiny particles of 
something were going through the 
cheesecloth. They looked like bub- 
bles but they might have been pol- 
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len, we didn’t know, so it looked as 
though an extra double thickness of 
cheesecloth below the first would be 
desirable. 

With more racking of brains and 


tapping with a hammer I finally 
evolved a somewhat complicated 


framework of thin wooden strips 
that would hold the wire strainer 
and two double thicknesses of 
cheesecloth about two inches apart. 
This contrivance was rested on two 
chairs about a foot apart while the 
saucepan had been moved lower 
still to a place on a stool between the 
two chairs and directly in line verti- 
cally with the honey gate, the wire 
strainer, and the two separate dou- 
ble thicknesses of cheesecloth. Time 
sped on. 

By this time we discovered that, 
when the saucepan was full, we 
could slide another on the stool be- 
side it and, by a quick movement, re- 
place the full one with the empty 
one without stopping the flow. We 
had just figured all this out when I 
was notified that the “honey-house’’, 
which unfortunately also happened 
to be the kitchen, was required im- 
mediately for the purpose of prepar- 
ing the evening meal and that oper- 
ations would have to be suspended 
forthwith. 

And so, at approximately 4:45 p. 
m. Eastern Daylight Time, I emerged 
from this nerve-wracking, or at least 
brain-wracking, ordeal with one 
two-pound pail of honey!!! (see il- 
lustration of the writer, exhausted 
(?), with the pail of honey in one 
hand and a glass of water in the oth- 
er). Well, there was one consolation, 
even if it did take all afternoon to 
obtain one pail of honey, the rest 
only needed straining anyway. 





Exhausted, but apparently happy. 
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When it was finally weighed up 
we found we had thirty-eight pounds 
and just by casually mentioning it 
to several neighbors, disposed of the 
lot in a few days. I received twenty- 
five cents per two-pound pail, which 
several beekeepers and a grocer told 
me was quite good. On August 28th 
we extracted another super, obtain- 
ing about thirty-six pounds, without 
anywhere near the trouble we had 
experienced with the first super. 
This honey also sold as quickly as 
the first and it must have been good 
because I was being asked for more 
two or three weeks after the last of it 
had gone. 

Well, having extracted the surplus 
honey, there remained little more to 
do that season. I examined all three 
colonies on September 15 and noted 
with satisfaction that they had prac- 
tically a full super of honey each, 
which I intended to leave for winter 
stores. No. 4, however, or rather, 
Nos. 3 and 4 combined as they had 
been united, did not appear to be 
doing as well as they should. There 
was very little brood left and it be- 
gan to look as though this queen was 
failing too, which made three out of 
the four new queens I had had. 

It was too late in the season to 
make the introduction of a new 
queen likely to be successful. The 
remaining two colonies were already 
strong enough to make their success- 
ful wintering seem assured and unit- 
ing the already combined hives with 
yet another seemed purposeless. For 
these two reasons then, I decided I 
would have to leave it as it was and 
take a chance on its surviving the 
winter, and if it did, I could intro- 
duce a new queen in the spring. 

On October 24th I packed the bees 
away for winter in tar paper. Good- 
ness, what a lot of leaves it takes! 
Maybe we over-did it because, if I 
remember correctly, we used about 
twelve bushels to pack two colonies 
side by side. The reader can form 
his own opinion by looking at the 
illustration entitled, “Waiting for the 
spring of 1940”. 

In packing these two colonies the 
bees refused to co-operate as_ the 
text-books say they should. They 
wouldn't believe it was for their own 
good. After some considerable time 
I had managed to wheedle my friend, 
he of the ruined greenhouse which 
supplied material for the extra 
equipment in the spring, into assist- 
ing in the last rites of the season. 
Now my friend has no great love for 
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bees at the best of times and it was 
only with a great deal of persuasion 
that he put on a veil and gloves and 
assisted in applying the tar-paper. 
We had no sooner started to put the 
leaves down inside the tar-paper 
when the bees, out of natural curi- 
osity, began to issue forth from the 
entrance to find out what was going 
on. They were not in a stinging 
mood, I knew, but my friend, not 
knowing the difference and refusing 
to be convinced, fled in terror. 

I didn’t want to put any nasty 
nails in my beautiful hives and yet 
I had to fix that entrance so the 
leaves wouldn’t cover it. I finally 
managed it after tearing the tar- 
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paper in several places so that I had 
to fasten another piece over the first, 
by turning it up over a thin strip of 
wood which I had laid over the en- 
trance, supported by the sides of the 
floor. It was some fun, however, 
playing with the tar-paper and try- 
ing to decide whether to do it with 
gloves or without. 

So after the tumult and the shout- 
ing, or rather, the buzzin’ and the 
cussin’, had subsided and another 
hectic season was ended, I began 
looking forward again, hopeful, as 
everyone always is, that “next year 
will be different.” 


Etiobicoke, Ontario. 





Women’s Auxiliary Booth 
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This booth serving hot biscuits and honey and honey-sweetened coffee was sponsored by 
the Womens’ Auxiliary of the Worcester County Association of Beekeepers which was 
formed in September, 1939. The booth was held in connection with a beekeepers meet- 
ing at Worcester, January 4. The table on which the honey baking contest was displayed 
was nearly empty for practically everything had been sold by the time the picture was 
taken. Great interest was shown by men and women alike in the cakes and cookies, all 
of which were made with 50% honey. Left to right: Mrs. Henry J. Martin, Chairman 
Honey Baking Contest, Mrs. Russell J. Brown, Mrs. Eugene F. Trainor, Jr., Pres. of Auxil- 
iary, Mrs. Philias P. Montfils, Vice Pres., Mrs. George Page, Mrs. Charles Howard, Chair- 
man of Booth, Mrs. William Casey, wife of Commissioner of Agriculture for Mass.—Mrs. 
E. F. Trainor, Worcester, Mass. 








According to the calendar spring is 
here; now and then comes a balmy 
day and we can believe that maybe 
the calendar is right. But for the 
most part there is a decided chill to 
the air and substantial foods are in 
order. 

As homemakers well know, this is 
the time of year when appetites are 
quite apt to be jaded and need a bit 
of coaxing. It is that in-between sea- 
son of the year when we find we are 
tired of all the old dishes prepared 
in the usual way and it is too early 
for the average pocketbook’s ability 
to indulge in very many of those 
tasty fresh fruits and vegetables. So 
it falls to the lot of the homemaker 
to hunt new ways to perk up the old 
standbys. 

Attractive garnishes and new 
shapes for old favorites may tempt 
the eye momentarily but it is the 
new taste or flavor trick that wins 
the family vote of approval and re- 
sults in enthusiastic repeat orders 
from its members. That is right when 
honey steps into the picture; it is a 
grand way to introduce new flavor, 
new goodness to say nothing of its 
health-giving properties. So fill up 
the old honey jar and let’s get start- 
ed. 

Apples that have been in storage 
all winter may seem a bit insipid; 
here are some toothsome ways to ov- 
ercome that flat or tasteless quality. 


Rosy Apple Salad 


Select firm, preferably tart apples; 
pare and core. Cook in a covered pan 
in a syrup made by combining two 
cups of water to one cup of honey. 
Use sufficient syrup to cover the ap- 
ples. Add enough red cinnamon can- 
dies to make the apples deep rose in 
color; about one-fourth pound for 
six large apples. Cook gently until 


apples are tender; turn to insure 
even coloring, taking care not to 


break. Drain the apples; chill. When 
ready to serve place on crisp, chilled 
lettuce cups and fill centers with cot- 










Um! Pineapple pudding! 


Old Favorites 


Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 

Many Commonplace Dishes 
Given New Goodness with the 
Use of Nature’s Finest Sweet 


tage cheese; or form the cheese into 
balls, roll in ground nutmeats and 
top apples or place beside them. 
Serve with mayonnaise or French 
dressing. 
Honey Apple Dumplings 

Roll out pastry dough in rounds. 
On one half of each round place the 
slices from one large apple, pared 
and cored. Drizzle generously with 
honey, the quantity depending upon 
tartness of the apples, sprinkle with 
cinnamon and dot generously with 
butter. Moisten lower rim of pastry 
with milk or water, bring the other 
part over it, press the two edges 
firmly together from the tines of a 
fork and prick the top crust in any 
desired design so the steam can es- 
cape. Bake in a moderately hot oven, 
375 degrees F., for about 20 to 25 
minutes, or until the apples are 
tender. Serve with 


Honey Cream Sauce 


One fourth cup butter, % 
honey, 4s teaspoon salt, % 
brown sugar and % cup cream. 

Work the honey into the softened 
butter gradually; add brown sugar 
gradually and the salt. Heat slowly, 
stirring constantly until sugar is dis- 
solved; stir in cream and reheat. 

Do you like sauerkraut? No? Well 
you may, cooked this honey way. 
For those who are confirmed sauer- 
kraut fans there is a new taste thrill, 
yours for the trying. Some _ good 
cooks like to add sugar when making 
sauerkraut. Substitute honey instead, 
next time you are making this, shall 
I say delicacy? and I promise you 
you won’t be sorry. But do not wait 
until the canning season to use honey 
this way. Try adding two to three 
teaspoons of honey to the contents of 
a No. 2% size can of sauerkraut 
when you put it on to cook. Cook 
slowly to permit the honey to per- 
meate thoroughly. It is a well-known 
fact that the more this delicacy is 
warmed up or warmed over (care- 
fully, of course) the better its flavor; 
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when it is treated with honey you 
will find this still holds true. If you 
are including wienies on the menu, 
add them shortly before serving, be- 
ing sure not to overcook them. If the 
menu calls for spareribs and kraut, 
follow the usual procedure, but do 
try them the honey-way. 


Honey Baked Ham 

Place slice of ham in a baking 
dish, drizzle generously with warm 
honey. Then cover with apples which 
have been cored and sliced in rings. 
Add one-third cup of honey and one- 
fourth cup of water. Cover and bake 
in a slow oven, 300 degrees F., for 
one hour. 

Sour Cream Rolls 

Two cups thick sour cream, 1 
packet granulated yeast, %4 teaspoon 
soda, 2 teaspoons salt, % cup honey 
and about 4 cups of sifted flour. 

Scald the cream and allow to cool 
to lukewarm. Measure out % cup of 
this cream, add 1 teaspoon of the 
honey, mix well, then stir in the 
yeast. Let stand for 10 minutes. To 
the remaining cream add the soda, 
salt and remainder of the honey. 
Mix well. Then combine the two 
mixtures. Sift the flour; measure. 
Add the flour gradually, stirring un- 
til smooth. Brush the top with melt- 
ed butter to prevent a crust forming. 
Cover and let rise in a warm place 
until double in bulk. Knead lightly 
and divide the dough into two parts. 
Roll out one part at a time, about % 
inch thick, in rectangular’ shape. 
Brush with butter and spread with 
honey jelly. Roll up as for jelly roll 
and cut in l-inch slices. Place the 
slices in small-size muffin pans which 
have been well buttered. Let rise in 
a warm place until double in size. 
Bake in a hot oven, 400 degrees F., 
for about 20 minutes, or until nicely 
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browned. Serve piping hot with plen- 
ty of butter and honey. 
Honey Jelly 

Two and % cups of honey, %4 cup 
of water, 42 cup of liquid commer- 
cial pectin, (Certo) and 2 table- 
spoons of strained lemon juice. 

Combine honey and water and 
bring to a boil. Add the pectin and 
stir constantly, while adding. Bring 
to a full, rolling boil; add the lemon 
juice and remove from heat. Pour 
into freshly sterilized glasses. Par- 
affin at once. 

Honey Cream Pie 

Two cups milk, 2 tablespoons but- 
ter, % cup honey, % teaspoon salt, 
5 tablespoons cornstarch, 2 egg 
yolks, grated rind of one lemon, 2 
egg whites, 3 tablespoons honey and 
3 tablespoons of apricot puree. 

Scald the milk. Combine the but- 
ter, honey, salt, cornstarch and egg 
yolks. Add the scalded milk slowly, 
stirring constantly. Then place over 
rapidly boiling water and cook until 
thick and smooth, stirring constantly. 
Remove from fire. Add the grated 
lemon rind. Mix well. Pour into a 
baked pastry shell. Beat the egg 
whites until stiff but not dry, then 
beat in the honey and fold in the 
apricot puree. Pile lightly on the 
filling. Bake in slow oven, 325 de- 
grees F., about 20 minutes. 


Honey Orange Tapioca 

One and ' cups water, % cup 
quick-cooking tapioca, % cup honey, 
4 teaspoon salt, 1 cup orange juice, 
1 tablespoon grated orange rind and 
'% cup cream whipped. 

Combine the water, tapioca, honey 
and salt in the top part of a double- 
boiler and mix well. Bring mixture 
to boiling point, place over rapidly 
boiling water and cook five minutes, 
stirring frequently. Remove from 


Rosy apple salad proves 

a toothsome way to Jfreat 

apples that have lost 
flavor in storage. 
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fire. Stir in the orange juice and 
grated rind. Cool, stirring occasion- 
ally. The mixture thickens as it cools. 
Chill. Fold in whipped cream and 
pile lightly in sherbet glasses. 


Rice Pancakes 

One cup sifted flour, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, % teaspoon soda, l 
teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons honey, 2 
eggs, 1 cup cooked rice, 1% cups 
sour milk and 3 tablespoons melted 
butter. 

Sift the flour, measure and sift 
with the baking powder, soda and 
salt. Beat the eggs until very light, 
add the honey, rice, butter and milk. 
Add to the dry ingredients and mix 
thoroughly. Bake on hot griddle. 
Need I say, “Have plenty of butter 
and Nature’s finest sweet at hand on 
the table?” 

Honey Corn Bread 

One cup flour, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder, 1 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon 
soda, 1 cup corn meal, 3 tablespoons 
honey, 2 eggs, % cup melted butter 
and 1% cups sour milk. 

Sift the flour, measure and sift 
again with baking powder, salt and 
soda. Mix with the cornmeal. Now 
combine honey, melted butter and 
well beaten eggs. Add the sour milk 
and combine with the dry ingredi- 
ents. Beat only until smooth. Pour 
into well oiled shallow pan or fill 
muffin cups * full. Bake in hot oven, 
425 degrees F., for 25 to 30 minutes. 
Plenty of butter and honey for this, 
too. 


Peanut Butter Betty 

Spread six slices of honey bread, 
trimmed of crusts, with butter, then 
peanut butter; cut in cubes and place 
in a buttered casserole. Add one-half 
cup raisins. Then pour over these 
cubes a custard made by combining 
two slightly beaten eggs, ' cup hon- 
ey, one-half teaspoon salt and two 
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cups milk. Let stand 1% hours. Then 
sprinkle with brown sugar and place 
in a moderately hot oven, 400 de- 
grees F, Bake 30 minutes, then re- 
duce heat to 350 degrees F. and con- 
tinue baking 30 minutes. Serve with 
plain or honey sweetened whipped 
cream. 


Honey Pineapple Pudding 


Two cups water, % cup pineapple 
juice, 4 tablespoons quick-cooking 


tapioca, % cup honey, % teaspoon 
salt, 1% cups crushed pineapple, 
well drained, % cup maraschino 


cherries, cut in small pieces, 4% cup 
broken walnut meats and 1 cup 
cream whipped. 

Combine water, pineapple juice, 
tapioca, honey and salt in upper por- 
tion of a double boiler. Place over 
rapidly boiling water and cook 5 
minutes, stirring frequently. Remove 
from heat. Add pineapple (be sure it 
is well drained) and the cherries 
Cool, stirring occasionally; mixture 
will thicken as it cools. Chill. Just 
before serving fold in nutmeats and 
whipped cream. 


Soft Honey Gingerbread 

One-half cup butter, % cup sugar, 
2 eggs, 1 cup honey, 1 cup butter- 
milk, 1% teaspoon soda, 3 cups sift- 
ed flour, 2 teaspoons ginger and 1 
teaspoon cinnamon. 

Cream the butter and the sugar to- 
gether until light and fluffy. Add 
well beaten eggs, then add the hon- 
ey and buttermilk. Sift flour, soda 
and spices together and add to the 
mixture. Beat well. Pour batter into 
deep pan which has been well 
greased and floured. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven, 350 degrees F. about 40 
to 45 minutes. Serve hot with a top- 
ping of softened butter mixed with 
honey, or cold with honey sweetened 
whipped cream. 

Aurora, Nebr. 


Old - fashioned sauer- 

kraut prepared the hon- 

ey-way will win new 
converts. 
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Gynandromorph Bees 


G. A. Pauli 


The accompanying photographs are 
of gynandromorph bees which were 
discovered in a colony while in our 
routine work last summer. As will 
be seen, these bees are composed of 
drone bodies and worker heads—a 
rather strange combination. Several 
hundred of these unique individuals 
developed in a strong colony that 
otherwise appeared normal. While 
most of them had drone bodies and 
worker heads, a few had drone heads 
and worker bodies. Others seemed to 
be worker bees along one side, while 
on the opposite side they were 
drones. Still, there were some with 
only a trace of sex mixture, as evi- 
denced by the oddity of their mark- 
ings. The gynandromorph bee shown 
in circle in Fig. 1 has drone body 
and wings, and worker head. The 
head has three eyes, one on the left 
side and two on the right side. 

The bees with worker heads and 
drone bodies were observed to carry 


in honey and pollen from the field 
and to engage in the general duties 
of the colony welfare. Dr. Otto 
Mackensen of the Southern Bee Cul- 
ture Field Laboratory, at Baton 
Rouge, La., to whom specimens were 
sent, explained that these bees had 


worker bee instincts because their 
heads and head ganglia were of 


worker tissue. As their pollen bas- 
kets were only partially developed, 
rather small loads of pollen were 
carried. Their honey sacs, on the 
other hand, were fully as large as 
the sacs of normal workers, and ab- 
normal bees that were caught com- 
ing in from the field were found to 
be heavily loaded with nectar. It was 
always interesting to stop at this hive 
and watch these queer creatures go- 
ing out and coming in from the 
field. Since nearly all of them had 
drone wings, they were very swift 
and agile in their flights. Often some 
lone individual could be seen at the 





Fig. 1. The make-up of this fellow is drone body and wings, and worker head. The head 
has three eyes—one on the left side and two on the right side, all of different sizes 
and shapes. 
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Fig. 2 

makes it 

gather honey and pollen and do the gen- 
eral work of the colony. 


head on this 
for him to be 


A worker 
possible 


drone 
able to 


entrance taking part in the fanning 
with its powerful wings. 

The few individuals that were 
composed of drone heads and work- 
er bodies were less active and 
seemed to have no special duty to 
perform. Theoretically they were 
worthless except for defense, as their 
stings were probably the only useful 
possession. 

We never found the gynandro- 
morph producing queen of this colo- 
ny, and it was divided into several 
nuclei. Each division in due time 
produced a queen, one of which was 


April, 1949 





Fig. 3 In addition to gathering honey 

and pollen, some were often seen fanning 

at the entrance, helping in the process of 
ripening honey. 


abnormal. The abnormal queen’s 
body was very small and dark, and 
her legs extra large, giving a sort 
of spider-like appearance. She was 
very nervous and would run speedily 
over the comb, or would fly off into 
the air at the slightest provocation, 
typical of some virgins. It is doubt- 
ful that she ever mated. As it was 
getting late in the season these nuc- 
lei were strenjgthened with brood 
and bees from other colonies, and 
set for the winter. 
Pueblo, Colo. 





Beekeeping in British Columbia 





The same apiary in winter. 
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A Survey of Bee Poisoning 


Dr. F. R. Shaw and S. C. Mendall of Massachusetts State College 


The poisoning of honeybees by in- 
secticides and fungicides is attracting 
more and more attention among bee- 
keepers. 

In order to try to obtain an ac- 
curate picture of the present status 
of the problem the authors made the 
following survey. A questionnaire 
was submitted to sixty-five persons. 
This group included research work- 
ers in apiculture, apiary inspectors, 
teachers and a few commercial bee- 
keepers. The total number of replies 
was fifty-four or 82% of all the let- 
ters sent. 

The results of the survey are as 
follows: 

Question 1.—Have you had experi- 
ence with the poisoning of bees by 
insecticides or fungicides? 

37 replied “‘yes’, 13 replied “no” 
and 4 “no observations’’. 

Question 2.—If you have had ex- 
perience with the above, how serious 
was it? 

16 replied 

wiped out”. 

11 replied “more than 50% loss’. 

5 replied ‘50% loss’. 
10 replied “Losses slight*to mod- 
erate’”’. 
1 replied ‘No loss’’. 

11 replied ‘“‘“No experience”’. 

It has been pointed out by Dr. E. 
F. Phillips that the responses to this 
question might be inaccurate since 
the effects of the poison may not ap- 
pear at once but over a considerable 
length of time. 

Question 3.—What was the source 
of poisoning? 

30 replied ‘‘lead arsenate’. 

6 replied “calcium arsenate’’. 

2 replied ‘‘rotenone’’. 

1 replied “sodium arsenate dust”. 
1 replied ‘‘pyrethrum” 

4 replied ‘“undetermined’’. 

10 replied “tno experience” 

Question 4.—Have you conducted 
eny experimental work on this sub- 
ject? If so, has it been published. 

13 replied ‘“‘yes’’. 

35 replied ‘“‘no’’. 

6 no response. 

Question 5.—In your opinion, is 
the problem of bee poisoning becom- 
ing more serious? 

30—-yes. 2— static. 

15—no. 7—no response. 

Question 6.—Have you any rec- 


“apiary practically 
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ommendations for the solution of 
this problem? 

47—-yes. 7—no. 

The following suggestions were 
made: 


1. Move bees when poison is to be 
applied—10. 

2. Closer cooperation of beekeep- 
er, fruit grower and vegetable 
grower—11. 

3. More accurate timing of appli- 

cation of poison—8. 

Experimental work needed—6. 

Use materials repellant to bees 








Sm 


6. Reduce the amount of poison 

used—4. 

Feed and water bees during ap- 

plication of poison—6. 

8. Confine bees—3. 

9. Do not keep bees in regions 
where poisons are to be applied 





~] 





Question 7.—Do you feel that re- 
pellants might be effective in over- 
coming poisoning? 

Yes—6. Should be tried—’7. 

No—14. No opinion—6. 

Doubtful—11. No response—10. 

Question 8—Do you feel that the 
problem could be met by methods of 
management by the beekeeper, such 
as moving of bees from areas when 
poisoning may occur? 

Yes—31. Doubtful—5. 

No.—8. No response—10. 

Question 9.—Do you feel that leg- 
islation is the most promising way to 
overcome bee poisoning? 

Yes—14. Doubtful—6. 

No opinion—7. No—27. 

Of the 27 who said no to this ques- 
tion, 9 stated that an educational 
program was to be preferred. 

Summary: 

1. Of the total replies received 
66° revealed some experience 
with bee poisoning. 

Of those having experience with 

poisoning 59% reported losses 

of over 50% of their bees. 

Lead arsenate is the most im- 

portant insecticide causing 

death to honeybees. 

4. Extremely little research work 
has been done on this problem. 
Only 39% of those having had 
experience with bee poisoning 


have investigated the matter. 
(Continued on page 265) 
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From the Field of Experience 





THE BEST TIME TO INSTALL 
PACKAGE BEES 


R. E. Newell 


There appears to be considerable 
variation of opinion as to the time 
to install package bees. Here in New 
England where our Dutch white clo- 
ver flow comes early in June, we are 
told by text books and many authori- 
ties on bees to install packages about 
May 1 or at the time of fruit bloom. 
Now there is no question about May 
1 being a perfectly fine time to have 
the bees arrive. The weather is usu- 
ally fine, and both pollen and nectar 
are plentiful and the bees build up 
rapidly. However, to quote Prof. J 
R. Hepler, Associate Horticulturist, 
University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H., page 56, Beekeepers’ 
Item, February, 1940: “It takes more 
than 6 to 8 weeks to build up their 
storing capacity, and by that time 
the honey flow is practically over’. 

I have noted the fact that to se- 
cure any surplus honey from clover, 
packages must be installed by April 
15, and colonies received April 10 of 
the same year produced 10 to 15 
pounds more clover honey. The 
above packages were installed on 
foundation and fed sugar syrup as 
long as they required it which 
amounted to about 10 pounds per 
colony. Undoubtedly where drawn 
combs are not available the above 
dates are about right, for drawing 
out foundation in cold weather is 
hard on the bees. 

This spring I have two 2-pound 
packages with queens _ arriving 
March 15, and will hive them in 
double-walled hives, on drawn combs 
with pollen and honey. Soft maple 
usually blooms here about April 1, 
and it is my contention that pack- 
ages properly hived and protected 
should equal over-wintered colonies, 
when installed early enough in the 
spring. To find the best time to hive 
packages, to secure the maximum 
yield of clover honey is the problem 
If hived March 15 this will give them 
10 to 12 weeks to build up. April 1, 
two more packages are to be hived 
under the same conditions as those 
hived March 15, the only difference 
being two weeks. I am anxious to 
find out what this two weeks will 
show in the clover yield. A Southern 


shipper is co-operating in shipping 
me two packages two weeks ahead 
of their regular shipping dates. 

Good strong over-wintered colo- 
nies are essential to produce a sur- 
plus of clover honey. Packages hived 
at fruit bloom time build up on the 
clover and generally store some sur- 
plus from buckwheat and fall flow- 
ers. Now if packages can be hived 
early enough to build up in time for 
clover and can equal the over-win- 
tered colonies my little experiment 
will be very much worth while. 

To kill off the bees in the fall and 
hive package bees in the spring may 
be perfectly all right in the sweet 
clover districts or where the honey 
flow comes late. Here in New Eng- 
land under the present conditions we 
would secure only honey from the 
late flow. 

Framingham Center, Mass. 

| Theoretically, packages put into warm 
hives containing combs of honey and pol- 
len the middle of March should do well 
and should reach maximum strength ahead 
of packages installed a few weeks later 
Our experience has been that packages in- 
stalled either in hives with combs of hon- 


ey and pollen, or frames with full sheets 
of foundation and fed sugar syrup, do not 


make much headway until the firs: early 
pollen from natural sources is available 
Mr. Newell's experiment sounds interest- 


ing Editor. | 
eee 
AN EXPERIENCE WITH 200 LOOSE 
QUEEN PACKAGES 


A. N. Norton 


This past season I made up a yard 
in the northern part of the state and 
made up the packages out of my own 
yards here. I had a beginner with not 
much experience at the other end to 
install the packages on arrival. 

To simplify matters for him I sent 
all queens loose with the bees. In 
some instances I took all the bees 
from a single colony and dropped 
their own queen in with them and 
put on the cover over the package 
The bulk of the packages filled, how- 
ever, were made up of bees taken 
from each of several colonies and a 


strange queen from a_ nucleus 
dropped in with the bees after the 
package was filled. I used a large 


funnel in shaking the bees into the 
package and after sufficient bees 
were in the package, sometimes bees 
from three or four different colonies 
were put in together. I paid not the 
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slightest attention as to where the 
queen came from that went in with 
them. 

This was my method: I would have 
the queen handy in a cup with a lid 
on and I would rap the package 
sharply with my hand and jar the 
bees down onto the bottom and then 
quickly drop the queen in and put 
the lid on. I would then take the 
package of bees inside and place it 
on its side over a tub of thin syrup 
and pour syrup over the bees and wet 
them thoroughly. The surplus syrup 
would drain back into the tub and 
the bees would clean themselves and 
settle down and be quiet. 

In the lot were several packages 
into which virgin queens were shak- 
en and I did not put another laying 
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Judging from this 


“MA 


Mr. Norton’s 


colony 
method of handling is very satisfactory. 


queen in with them, There were 
some 200 packages in all and about 
one half were installed on drawn 
combs. The balance had two drawn 
combs and eight sheets of founda- 
tion to go on. They were all in 10- 
frame Langstroth hives and handled 
for section comb honey. There were 
three showed up queenless and I pre- 
sume they were the ones that had 
virgin queens. A few of those hived 
on all drawn combs superseded their 
queens and swarmed but not one 
swarm issued from those that had 
the eight sheets of foundation given 
them. Although I did not find the 
time to go through them to see if any 
superseded there was no outward 
indication of it. 

Personally, I think it is a lot of 
foolishness to cage the queens and 
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have to go through with a lot of 
monkey business to get the queens 
introduced after you get your pack- 
ages. I know the most of the ship- 
pers send them out that way and the 
fellows at the other end of the line 
lose a lot of queens and have a lot of 
them superseded. 
Laurel, Montana. 
eee 
WHY NOT TRY FOR IRRADIATED 
HONEY? 


W. J. Robbins, Jr. 


A desire to write this article that 
may give the honey producers food 
for thought, was started by a nota- 
tion that appeared on the bottom of 
the American Honey Institute ad in 
Gleanings. This notation read as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘We don’t know how we shall 
do it but we want to permeate the 
medical field’. 

To attempt permeation of the 
medical field is indeed a gigantic 
problem. For some time past I have 
given thought to an improvement 
that, if properly done and thorough- 
ly advertised, might gain recognition 
in the medical field and aid sales of 
our product. 

In order to clarify what I have in 
mind we shall have to talk of Hu- 
mans, Cow’s Milk and Canned Milk. 
A sturdy race were our ancestors— 
men that could withstand all hard- 
ships that confronted them; women 
that were of the almost Amazon 
type; women that bore and fed off- 
springs as naturally as it is for the 
trees to bare leaves. Statistics tell us 
that only on rare occasions was an 
infant deprived of natural milk. Due 
to the so-called advancement of civi- 
lization and because of the desire to 
live on a higher plain, this particular 
trait of the humans has almost van- 
ished. We now learn that only three 
or four out of every ten mothers can 
feed their babies natural baby food. 

Without question, some substitute 
had to be used. Fresh cow’s milk was 
the base of the formula given by 
the attending physician. Canned milk 
at that time wasn’t even given a 
thought. 

A few years ago when my little 
girl was born, our attending doctor 
said canned milk should be used as 
the base food for her. At this remark 
by the doctor I filled up with aston- 
ishment for I feel that canned milk is 
good for coffee only. To answer the 
questions I asked about canned milk 
the doctor referred me to the label 
of a milk can and told me to find the 
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one new word on there that con- 
vinced the medital world canned 
milk was now adapted to infant 
feeding. That word is IRRADIATED. 

Irradiation is done by the penetra- 
tion of a certain type of Violet Ray 
which rays are absorbed by the min- 
eral contents of the product which 
is being irradiated. 

To reach the climax of this article, 
I would like to see someone devote 
time on a method to irradiate honey. 
Recognition by the medical world 
would come to our product if such a 
thing could be worked out. It would 
tend to prove that we are doing our 
utmost to improve our product and 
might help us gain that recognition 
of which we are deserving. 

Trucksville, Pa 

eee 


TWO YEARS WITH BEES 


Fred E. Harper 

In the spring of 1938 I ordered 
four three-pound packages of bees 
from the South for delivery April 15. 
In due time they arrived in good con- 
dition. Everything was in readiness 
for them, ten-frame hives with full 
sheets of wired foundation. It was 
my first experience with installing 
bees, but it was in every way success- 
ful. The bees were fed for several 
hours with sugar syrup, applied with 
a brush to the wire screen packages. 
Just before sundown the packages 
were placed, one next to each hive. 
Three frames were removed from the 
center of the hive. The packages 
were then opened, one at a time, and 
the bees shaken into the space made 
by removing the frames. The queen 
cage with the queen was then hung 
from a topbar near the center and 





Fred E. Harper and his bees. 
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the three frames returned to place. 
A can of syrup for feed was placed in 
an empty super}on top and all closed 
up. Feeding was continued until fruit 
bloom and dandelions made it no 
longer necessary. 

About a month after installing the 
bees, some boys broke into two of 
the colonies. They tore the partly- 
drawn foundation out of the frames 
scattering wax and frames about in 
a vain attempt to find honey. It 
seemed best to unite these two dam- 
aged colonies with the other two, 
and I did so, using the newspaper 
method. During the swarming sea- 
son, I caught a couple of swarms—so 
ending the first season with four col- 
onies, the same number with which 
I started. 

My second season with bees I start- 
ed by ordering eight threeipound 
packages from the South. These I 
installed on April 20 by a somewhat 
different method. I sprayed the pack- 
ages with sugar syrup, using a hand 
sprayer, shook the bees into the hive 
from which I had removed three cen- 
ter frames. Next, I sprayed the bees 
thoroughly ini the hive, ducked the 
queen in her cage in a can of syrup, 
opened the cage and allowed the 
queen to run out on top of the bees 
in the hive, then replaced the frames, 
and closed up the hive. I gave a 
can of syrup for feed in an empty 
super as before and did not touch 
the hive again for over a week ex- 
cept to renew the feed. This introduc- 
tion seemed to work all right, except 
that one colony absconded. 

All seemed to be going well as far 
as I could see, but when the bee in- 
spector paid me a visit in June he 
found two colonies infected with 
American foulbrood and, of course, 
they were burned and the apiary 
was quarantined. During the swarm- 
ing season I again caught a number 
of stray swarms, mostly small ones 
These I united to make strong colo- 
nies and with a few swarms of my 
own I now had nineteen colonies 
when the bee inspector paid me a 
second visit. Much to my sorrow he 
found that I had five colonies infect- 
ed with American foulbrood, and 
they had to be burned. 

He also found, as I had suspected, 
that two cclonies were queenless 
These two queenless colonies I united 
with queenright colonies, so I ended 
the second season with ten colonies 
From these ten colonies I sold section 
honey in the amount of $90.18. 

Angola, N. Y. 
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A CRIPPLED QUEEN MADE GOOD 


Bro. Stephen Babek 


Last summer (1939) I had a five- 
comb nucleus in which the young 
queen was small and lame on one 
side. The weather was hot and dry, 
and the bees were loafing. As a con- 
sequence there were no drones and it 
was useless to rear more queens. Bees 
had plenty of honey for their own 
use so I let things stand as they were 
—do what they will. The few 
queens that I need, I can order 
cheaper than feed needed for rearing 
queens. 

In the fall about two months later, 
I wanted to unite these bees with an- 
other hive. On the second comb lift- 
ed out I found the queen; she looked 
strong, large and healthy. To make 
sure I had the right nucleus, I looked 
at the record card. The next two 
combs told the story. There was the 
crippled mother hardly able to hold 
on to the comb, and a real large 
empty queen cell. The bees fed only 
one cell and made a good job of su- 
perseding their weak mother. The 
crippled queen being of good stock 
and purely mated resulted in a fine 
young queen which I introduced to a 
full colony. 

Subiaco, Ark. 

eee 
OBSERVATION HIVE FOR SELL- 
ING HONEY 


E. J. Cline 

[Note: This was written in November, 
1936.—Editor.! 

For many years while engaged in 
the newspaper business I kept bees 
as a hobby and enjoyed visiting 
schools, farm clubs, and other places 
with my glass hive of bees, talking 
about bees and honey. 

Last spring while I was unem- 
ployed the Shipley Baking Co., of 
this city, employed me to go out on 
the road with four to six of these 
one-frame glass hives and place them 
in stores for one day to advertise 
their Honey Crushed-Wheat Bread 
made with honey. 

I made many towns in Arkansas 
and Oklahoma during the summer 
and it was a success in creating sales 
for the bread. But to our surprise we 
discovered that it was helping the 
merchants to sell honey everywhere 
I went. And in many places the 
schools, including the Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Tahlequah, Okla., invited me 
to appear before their classes and 
talk about bees and the many uses of 
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honey—with the demonstration hive, 
of course. Now I am known far and 
wide as The Bee Man. 


Some Things I Learned 


Here is what I learned about this 
territory. It may or may not apply to 
other parts of the country. 

(1) People cannot buy honey lo- 
cally because the demand far ex- 
ceeds the local supply. 

(2) Merchants (many of them) 
tell me that they have no dependable 
supply of honey and often they are 
unable to get honey from their 
wholesale houses except jn small 
fancy jars, and fancy comb honey 
that must necessarily be sold at a 
fancy price. 

(3) Many people have the idea 
that honey is a luxury too expensive 
for every day use—yet they pay al- 
most as much for glucose and sor- 
ghum syrups as they should pay for 
pure honey if it was marketed in the 
same way as the syrups and packed 
in one, two, and five-pound cans and 
the public were convinced that it 
really is pure honey. 

(4) Many people say that they do 
not like honey because they have 
tried the stuff taken from bee trees 
and box hives. Some like a dark hon- 
ey with strong flavor while others 
prefer white clover honey and many 
do not know that there is a flavor of 
honey to suit every taste. We get 
some local honey that is positively 
bitter from fennel and some contains 
bee bread and even dead bees. 


Here’s An Idea 


Now, I am going to suggest an idea 
that is not a fanciful dream, but 
learned from a year’s work with the 
merchants in their stores and talking 
with thousands of their customers 
and perhaps a hundred school teach- 
ers—more than that, because I 
talked before 50 teachers at one time 
at the college. 

A man could go out with a good 
display selling honey and after plac- 
ing the honey well displayed in a 
number of stores, take the glass hive 
containing one frame of bees, queen, 
and four sections of honey on top 
and visit the schools and talk before 
the classes about the bees, how they 
make honey, and the healthfulness 
and many uses of honey. The schools 
would welcome a man with my repu- 
tation to make such talks provided I 
did not advertise any special brand 
of honey or label. But when the 
children insisted upon their parents 
buying some honey they would find 
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a certain brand displayed in the 
store and perhaps find the ‘“‘bee man’”’ 
in the store to help them find the kind 
of honey they want. A big demand 
would be created and the merchant 
would be glad to stock the honey if 
he knew that a special program was 
being made to help him sell it. 

I am sure that a man creating sales 
in this way could sell a lot more hon- 
ey than a salesman who peddles hon- 
ey to the merchant and depends up- 
on him to find the buyers. This 
would get away from the present 
idea of selling honey strictly on a 
price basis. 

In this territory and farther south 
the bees could be used even in win- 
ter if the bees were changed once or 
twice a week. There are only short 
periods of cold weather when the 
bees would cluster indoors. 

I also found that the radio stations 
were glad to have the Bee Man visit 
their station and be _ interviewed 
about the bees. By placing the venti- 
lating hole of the case against the 
mike the bees do a very good job of 
broadcasting and hundreds of people 
who see the bees in stores ask if 
those are the bees that are trained 
to broadcast on the radio. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 


|The plan here outlined has been 
used most successfully by The A. I. 
Root Company and by local beekeep- 
ers in various parts of the country. 
There is no question but that ob- 
servation hives showing live bees on 
a single comb, with section boxes of 
honey on top in store windows, gives 
a big boost to the sale of honey, pro- 
vided there is a plentiful supply of 
honey attractively displayed in glass, 
in tin and in sections. The bees 
should be kept fresh by renewing at 
least twice a week. If allowed to re- 
main a week the bees die, stain the 
glass, survivors look sickly and in 
general detract from, rather than 
boost the sale of honey. 

In some small towns merchants 
can not secure a dependable supply 
of good honey in attractive packages. 
It is up to the resident beekeeper to 
see that this demand is supplied. 
Start off with a display of bees in a 
glass hive. The effect will be magic. 

Fresh bees can be taken from a 
colony on the first moderate day in 
the North. Or, if continued cold, a 
hive can be brought in a warm room. 
Additional supplies of fresh bees can 
be obtained from the same colony. 
Such interference will end in the 
death of the bees before the winter 
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is over. The loss can be supplied the 
next spring from package bees 
shipped from the South. The cost of 
these bees will be more than met by 
some excellent advertising. 

Many a beekeeper would do well 
to carry out the plan above outlined. 
Mr. Homer Starr, of Berea, a honey 
packer boosted his sales in Cleve- 
land and the nearby towns. 

It is important also to make con- 
tacts with the schools. Teachers of 
the grade schools will gladly give a 
period for a talk on bees. Be sure to 
take along a glass hive with bees. 

It may not be profitable to use live 
bees the second winter after such 
displays. When it gets to be an old 
story, the advertising effect is not so 
great. Possibly the advantage gained 
may not offset the cost. 

New territory can be worked the 
same way. There is no better win- 
ter work for the beekeeper.—Ed. | 

eee 


THE HIRED HAND 


Charley W. Moosman 


It strikes me, as I look around for 
a job for this coming season, that the 
beekeepers, as a whole, are paying 
more attention to how little they are 
going to pay their helpers and hired 
men, than to how capable these help- 
ers and hired men are going to be. 
Immediately I can hear every bee- 
keeper in the country raise the old 
and time-worn howl that they can't 
pay any more, with honey at its pres- 
ent price level. I heartily agree that 
the price of honey is much too low, 
but is it good economy to save a few 
dollars on the wage scale and lose a 
lot by incompetent and careless 
help? 

An incident comes to my mind of 
a beekeeper in the West. One season 
his helper, apparently a careless sort 
of fellow, took a hill on the highway 
at too high a speed and a truck load 
of bees landed in the ditch. Two sea- 
sons later another fellow working as 
a helper, ran off the highway on a 
curve and another load of bees land- 
ed bottoms up in the ditch. These 
two fellows were both drawing the 
usual helper or flunky wages. Now 
would it not have been better econo- 
my to have paid a little higher wages 
and had men capable of taking those 
loads through? Incidentally, the loss 
on either load was a lot more than 
the difference in wages would have 
been. 

I believe that the hired help as 
well as the operators realize how 
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tough the bee game is just now, and 
a lot of them are willing to work for 
less than they formerly received, but 
they still hate to take what I call 
flunky wages. This wage seems to 
be set by the farmers of that locality, 
and I believe that all beekeepers will 
agree with me when I say that farm- 
ing and beekeeping are two altogeth- 
er different occupations. 
Valentine, Nebr. 
eee 


SECOND GLANCES 


C. M. Isaacson 


Package bees are a pertinent sub- 
ject, now that spring is approaching, 
so the article beginning on page 137 
is doubly welcome. It seems that one 
must judge between strains of bees 
mainly by experience, which, es- 
pecially for the beekeeper of limited 
finances, is often a costly method. 
Price alone is no sure test—in my 
own experience I have had excellent 
low-priced queens and vice versa. 
Mr. Tontz’ concluding paragraph, 
therefore, is one that for the benefit 
of all of us, should be taken careful 
note of by the entire package bee 
industry. 

Mr. Latham’s article expresses 
some of the thoughts of all of us who 
have mused en the complex, yet 
simply worked out life processes of 
the honeybee colony. It is worthy of 
careful reading. But, Mr. Latham, 
why insist on the queen larvae to 
worker larvae transition, when both 
are simply forms of the common fe- 
male larvae developed in different 
directions? Of course, I have not 
space here to enlarge on the subject, 
but it is obvious that the worker is 
nearest in functions to the supposed 
solitary bee ancestor—only the egg- 
laying function being partially 
atrophied. The queen is the special- 
ized product of Nature. 

The’ investigations of various 
fumigants (page 142), as described 
by G. F. Townsend, are of value to 
the beekeeper in that they serve to 
determine a practical and inexpen- 
Sive substitute for the always dan- 
gerous cyanide. The fact (brought 
out in the experiments) that methyl] 
bromide is both effective and the 
cheapest should encourage its wide 
use, 

To an “ice cream lover’, Mrs. 
Nielsen’s description of honey ice 
cream should look very tempting. 
That her honeyed cocoa hint is also 
good, I can testify—lI have used hon- 
ey as a hot drink sweetener for so 
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long a time that any made with su- 
gar taste strange. Her pages always 
make interesting reading for cooks 
and non-cooks alike. 


“The Land of Flowers!’’ What a 
title for beekeepers and nature lov- 
ers heads page 147. The pictures in 
the article are good but as for that 
anecdote—! Anyhow we know that 
rum has another black mark against 
it, being the cause of the ‘“‘ill-tem- 
pered wild bee’’. 


During a heavy flow, when for 
unavoidable lack of supering much 
burr comb is often built, Mr. Hull’s 
idea (page 152) will save a lot of 
mess and stickiness. And then too, 
the bees obtain at least some use of 
the honey which otherwise only 
smear things up and be wasted. 

Melana, the new annual sweet clo- 
ver described by Mr. Wright on the 
same page, would seem worthy of 
trial in any of the clover regions. If 
the seed is not too high priced, it 
might prove of value to scatter some 
of the seed here and there as one 
goes about, to aid it in becoming es- 
tablished. 

That C. P. Butler’s bees withstood 
extreme temperatures and wintered 
successfully with the regular bottom 
entrance (page 153) would seem to 
be a blow to the top-entrance idea, 
but it is important to note that he 
did provide upward ventilation for 
the moisture to escape from the hive 
itself. 

It is interesting to read on page 
155 about the dead bees being shoved 
out from a top entrance, even dur- 
ing cold weather. I winter my apia- 
ry in a_ cellar, but love of trying 
things did cause me to pack a colo- 
ny outdoors. The only entrance is an 
auger hole drilled as Mr. Francisco 
describes, and even on a morning of 
34 degrees below zero, I could see 
active bees next to the entrance. 

Winter losses! We all hope they 
won't occur, but sometimes they hap- 
pen anyway. Our weather here in 
Northern Minnesota has been the re- 
verse of that mentioned in the edi- 
torial on page 158, being much mild- 
er than usual. 

We beekeepers should not share 
the amazement of the New York ar- 
tist at the widening interest in hon- 
ey—we have the opportunity to 
know the work the American Honey 
Institute is doing (page 170). And 
remember, the more we support it, 
the more it can support honey. 

Middle River, Minnesota. 
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The Middlesex County 
Beekeepers’ Association 
will meet at 19 Everett 
St., Concord, Mass., at 7 
P. M. on Saturday, April 
27, Mr. Perley S. Smith of Newbury- 


“ 


port who is wintering in Willa- 
coochee, Georgia, will speak about 


his experiences among the southern 
bees. Mrs. Charles W. Boyer of Acton 
will be in charge of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary supper featuring American 
chop suey with potato chips and 
green salad, honey cookies, and hon 
ey fruit gelatine. This is the meeting 
for election of officers and will prob- 
ably be the last indoor meeting until 


fall A. M. Southwick, Pres. 
eee 
From “Food Stuffs Round the 


World” Feb. 23, 1940, published by 


the United States Department of 
Commerce we learn that sugar ex- 
ported from Cuba to the United 
States during the calendar year of 


1939 totaled $100,880,039. During the 
calendar year 1939 Cuban honey im- 
ported to the United States totaled 
$8,726.00. In the same publication it 
is stated that the sale of sugar to pri- 
vate consumers in Italy effective Feb 
ruary 1 is limited to 500 drams per 
month per individual. This is slightly 
over one pound, 
eee 

G. G. Puett of Hahira, Georgia, re- 
cently bought the most expensive 
pound of honey known to agricultur- 
al historians. Puett paid $3 for a sec 
tion of comb honey in an auction at 
the annual meeting of the Michigan 
State College, February 1, 1940. 


eee 

On February 23, Mr. A. J. Reamy, 
President of the Georgia Beekeepers’ 
Association, called a meeting of local 
beekeepers at Quitman, in honor of 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, a national figure 
in the beekeeping world. The meet 
informal and attended 


ing was very 
by around 25 South Georgia and 
North Florida beekeepers. Prob 


lems relative to the industry, such as 
commercial queen-rearing and honey 
producing were discussed and many 
helpful ideas were gained. Short, in- 
teresting talks were made by Mor- 
ley Pettit, G. G. Puett, A. J. Reamy, 
J. G. Rossman, C. H. Herndon and 
Leslie Lewis, of Havana, Florida. The 
meeting was enjoyed by all.—C. H. 
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News 





Herndon, Secretary. 
eee 


ley Round-Up of Illinois 
and Indiana _ beekeepers 
will be held at Newport, Ind., Satur- 
day, Sept. 7. L. R. Stewart will again 
sponsor the meeting assisted by the 
Newport High School 4H Bee Club 
An excellent program of short talks 
and contests is being arranged. One 
of the contests, open to the world 
will be an essay on the subject, “How 
I Sell My Honey’’. This is to be a 
true story of your method in as many 
words as necessary and must be in 
Newport not later than Sept. 1. The 
winning essay will be read at the 
Round-Up and the writer will re 
ceive a copy of Dr. Beck’s, ‘Honey 
and Health’. 
eee 


The recent flood in California 
caused considerable loss, especially 
to farmers, truck gardeners and bee 
keepers. At least 2000 hives of bees 
were swept away. Thousands of peo 
ple are homeless. See page 234, by 
Cary W. Hartman for further details 
Our sympathy to those who experi- 


enced losses 
eee 
The regular monthly business 
meeting of the Delta Beekeepers’ As 


sociation was held at Vicksburg 
Mississippi Y. M. C. A. Monday night 
February 5, with a good attendance 
The fellowing new officers’ were 
elected: President, J. D. McCarron, 
Vicksburg; Vice President, Frank 
Hay, Port Gibson; Secretary, Claude 
C. Lee, Vicksburg. Appointments 
made consisted of Frank Hay of Port 
Gibson as Chairman of the Nurser} 
Committee, with A. B. DeLozier and 
Harold Smith assisting. Mr. Alonzo 
McKay was appointed Librarian 
and Claude C. Lee editor of B-Z-Z-Z 


official publication of the association 


eee 
The Cheboygan Beekeepers’ Asso- 


ciation reorganized at Cheboygan 
(Mich.) on February 28, was well 
attended. The following officers wer 


elected: President, Homer Flickinger 
Wolverine; Vice President, Elmer! 
Delemarter, Cheboygan; Sec’y-treas- 
urer, Irving Johnson, Cheboygan 
R. H. Kelty gave us a very interest- 
ing talk and showed 8 films of edu- 
cational value 
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Editorials 





This Large We call your spe- 


Spring Number cial attention to 
this large 80-page 


April issue of Gleanings containing 
16 extra pages to make room for ad- 
vertising and the unusual number of 
articles scheduled for this month. 
eee 
Weather Condi- It is noted from N 
tions Reversed E W S reports that 
there is a variety 
of weather conditions over the coun- 
try. Some states in the North, as for 
example, Minnesota, Utah and Idaho, 
have had a comparatively mild win- 
ter while parts of the South have ex- 
perienced abnormally low tempera- 
tures. Queen-rearing operations in 
the South will be delayed three or 
four weeks, due to cold weather, For 
further details, see page 243. 
ece 
Our readers. will 
be interested in the 
article, ‘“‘Co-opera- 
tive Central Packing of Honey in 
Ontario’, pages 208-210, by Morley 
Pettit. It would seem that Ontario 
is blazing the way in better methods 
of processing and marketing honey. 
The provinces of Quebec, Manitoba, 
and Saskatchewan have _ already 
adopted similar methods. There ap- 
pears to be a trend in some states 
towards the co-operative plan for 
marketing honey. Is it possible that 
the co-operative may be the solution 
to our honey marketing problem? 
Time will tell. At least, there must 
be more co-operation and less indi- 
vidualism in order to bring about 
more orderly marketing and distri- 
bution of honey in the U. S. A. 
eee 
The gist of a recent 
letter from Harold 
J. Clay of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is that imports of hon- 
ey to this country have increased 
very gradually since the Trade 
Agreements Act of June 12, 1934. 
In 1939, the only South American 
country to ship honey to U.S. A. was 
Chile, with less than 700 pounds. 
Puerto Rico shipped us 1,325,000 
pounds in 1939 as compared with 
1.144.000 pounds in 1938. This honey 
S consumed principally in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 
Lowering the tariff rate recently 


The Ontario 
Co-operative 


Honey Imports 
Situation 
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has not increased receipts of honey 
from Central America. These coun- 
tries must be finding a more attrac- 
tive market elsewhere. 

Apparently honey prices in U. S. 
A. are not sufficiently high to be in- 
teresting to honey shippers in other 
countries. 

eee 


What Do Glean- The eternal prob- 
ings Readers lem of maintaining 
Want? reader interest con- 
fronts bee journal 
editors as well as 
editors of other journals. 

Some readers of bee journals want 
scientific articles while others want 
matter suitable for beginners and 
amateurs. Some prefer items of a 
serious nature while others enjoy 
something in a lighter vein. Some 
indicate a preference for articles on 
honey and marketing while others 
want something on bees and apiary 
management. 

Our large family of Gleanings 
readers include people in practical- 
ly all walks of life, living in many 
countries throughout the world. We 
have a wide range of readers, from 
Ph.D’s down to those who never got 
beyond the grade school. 

While we may not be able to 
please all of our readers we try to 
keep in mind the selection of a va- 
riety of material for each issue, some 
of which will appeal to all readers. 

In solving the problem of main- 
taining reader interest we are open 
to constructive criticism and _ sug- 
gestions, Our slogan and objective is, 
“To help beekeepers succeed’’. 

eee 


More About the Mention has been 
Middle Entrance made of the middle 
front entrance,—a 

54” auger hole halfway up the front 
of the brood-chamber, in or near the 
hand hold, which we have been us- 
ing for some years successfully, and 
which quite a number of beekeepers 
are using. In the case of the two-story 
or double brood-chamber, which we 
use, the middle entrance occurs in 
the food-chamber, or, quite common- 
ly called, the upper brood-chamber. 
Space does not permit enumerat- 
ing at this time all of the advantages 
of the middle entrance. This past 
winter we observed that this small 
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upper entrance, which by the way, 
occurs near or practically adjacent 
to the winter cluster, permits bees 
in the cluster that need a flight in 
order to void their feces, to leave the 
hive conveniently through this up- 
per entrance instead of being com- 
pelled to leave the hive by the main 
entrance below, away from the clus- 
ter. This upper entrance permits bees 
that are in need of a flight to leave 
the hive conveniently for a partial 
cleansing flight, even when the tem- 
perature is too cool for a thorough 
cleansing flight. 
eee 

Bees Annoying Complaints have 
Neighbors Again been made in vari- 

ous towns of the 
United States and particularly in 
California, that bees sting neighbors’ 
children, chickens, and pet stock. 
The net effect of all this, is that the 
complainants go to the city fathers 
and ask for the passage of an ordi- 
nance forbidding the keeping of bees 
inside of the city limits. 

Too often bees are placed too near 
the lot line or next to the highway. 
Often bees are handled during the 
time no honey is coming in and then 
rob the neighbors’ sweets. Or, perhaps 
hives are opened when the weather 
is chilly and the bees are cross. Or, 
again, honey is taken off with too 
little smoke, jerking the frames out 
of the hive and otherwise irritating 
the bees. Again, bees on failing to 
find water in the apiary will go to 
neighbors’ pumps, lily pools, or 
fountains for water. 

The remedy for this is obvious. 
Supply pans or crocks of water with 
floats of wood or corn cobs in the 
apiary where bees can get to it. 

It sometimes happens that a neigh- 
bor has chickens that annoy Mr. 
Beeman. Trouble starts. The chicken 
man complains about the bees, es- 
pecially if his wife hangs out her 
washing to dry and the bees soil it. 

The situation got so serious that 
an ordinance was passed in Riv- 
erside, California—a territory where 
large yards of bees are kept and 
where some orange growers want 
bees among their trees for pollina- 


tion. Happily in this case, the bee 
men and the growers filed com- 
plaint with the council. The result 


of the protest is enough to warrant 
the belief that the ordinance will be 
repealed 

While it is true bees are not a 
nuisance because they are bees and 
that an ordinance so declaring is un- 
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constitutional, the fact remains that 
when bees are carelessly handled, 
suit can be brought for damages. 

During the last year or so a num- 
ber of ordinances have been passed 
forbidding the keeping of bees in 
the corporate limits of towns and 
cities, and more will be passed 
if beekeepers are not more careful. 

Prevention is better than cure. 
Every one who keeps bees in a city 
or town should, before trouble oc- 
curs, give the neighbor on each side 
a nice section or pail of honey. 
Where this is done in advance trou- 
ble will seldom occur. Honey given 
to neighbors helps to keep them 
sweet. 

eee 

The Installation Various methods 
of Package Bees for putting pack- 

ages of bees into 
hives have been advocated. One of 
the problems of bee shippers is to 
find a method that will meet all con- 
ditions under which packages are 
received and installed. 

The experienced beekeeper knows, 
or at least thinks he knows how to 
hive packages and perhaps does not 
bother to read directions accompany- 
ing shipments, but uses a method 
that seems to fit his situation. He us- 
ually has a hive containing drawn 
combs with honey and _ pollen,—a 
natural home for a package of bees 
with a queen. It is not difficult, un- 
der such conditions, to install a 
package successfully, provided one 
observes a few principles to be men- 
tioned later. 

On the other hand, the beginner 
who has never seen a package and is 
deathly afraid of bees, approaches 
the ordeal of hiving the bees with 
fear and trembling. He reads, then 
re-reads, directions carefully and 
perhaps misinterprets them. When 
ready to liberate the bees he ap- 
proaches the shipping cage, dressed 
in armor plate, ready for any emer- 
gency. To make the job even more 
difficult, the beginner, as a rule, has 
no used hive with drawn combs or 
combs containing honey and pollen, 
but rather, a new hive with frames 
containing full sheets of comb foun- 
dation,—not a particularly attractive 
home for a package of bees, but one 
which the bees will like when they 
once get established. 

Space does not permit any lengthy 
discussion of methods for hiving 
packages. We do recommend a Care- 
ful reading of bulletin E 427, which 
appeared April, 1938, entitled, “New 
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Recommendations for the Installa- 
tion of Package Bees, Using a Spray 
and Direct Release Method’’, by C. 
L. Farrar, Division of Bee Culture, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, ob- 
tainable from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at 5c 
per copy. 

The gist of this bulletin is that a 
package of bees should be thorough- 
ly gorged with sugar syrup, then the 
bees shaken into the open space of 
the hive made by removing five 
frames temporarily. The queen is 
also sprayed with sugar syrup or 
immersed in the syrup to prevent her 
from flying, and shaken from her 
cage, down on the bees. As soon as 
the mass of bees on the bottom- 
board of the hive begin to find a lev- 
el and crawl up onto the combs, the 
remaining five frames should be re- 
placed, the cover put on, and the 
hive entrance reduced. 

The advantage of the direct-queen- 
release method is that queens will 
begin laying in less than a day, 
which is a reduction of 3% days 
from the initial egg-laying time of 
queens introduced by the cage-re- 
lease method. Also, losses of queens 
by the direct-release method have 
been negligible. 

Obviously, packages put into hives 
containing only frames with full 
sheets of foundation should be fed 
sugar syrup continuously until nec- 
tar is plentiful, to cause the bees to 
draw out the full sheets of founda- 
tion. 

eee 


Honey Promo- For the benefit of 
tion, Not Lobby- various local as 
ing, the Func- well as state hon- 
tion of American ey producers’ asso- 
Honey Institute ciations, the Direc- 

tors of the Amer- 

ican Honey Insti- 
tute feel it desirable to notify such 
associations that as its function is 
honey promotion through various 
publicity media, it should not be 
called upon to use its personnel or 
assets to influence county, state, or 
national legislation. 

The Institute Directors feel that 
efforts of this kind should be con- 
fined to the American Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League, which, due to its 
greater and broader representation, 
has a greater influence on legislative 
bodies than has the Institute. The 
American Honey Institute, of course, 
is eager to do anything it can to im- 
prove the status of the bee and honey 
industry, but it has its limitations 
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based on its function as laid down 
by the Board of Directors as well as 
its limited funds for correspondence 
and personal contacts to influence 
legislation. 

Some legislation benefits packers 
whereas other legislation benefits 
producers who sell direct but does 
not benefit the packer. Naturally the 
Institute cannot afford to create any 
ill will from any particular group. 
The recent Idaho Luxury Tax on 
honey would benefit the producer 
who sells his own honey direct, but 
would create sales resistance against 
honey j;yacked by the commercial 
packers. 


eee 
Portable Ex- In the East and 
tracting Outfits middle West large 


and Why central extracting 
plants, combs be- 
ing transported to 
and from out yards by truck, is the 
common practice. The smaller porta- 
ble extracting plant on a trailer 
hooked to a common automobile is 
the outfit usually employed in Cali- 
fornia. 

In the first mentioned the large 
45 and 50 comb machine will handle 
more combs in a given time than 
smaller extractors and when with 
this, electricity for power, steam for 
uncapping, storage tanks on cement 
floors are in a building, what more 
could one ask? The combs are hauled 
back and forth on a truck. This is 
ideal when the combs will stand the 
trucking on good highways. 

In California, particularly in the 
valleys where the heat during ex- 
tracting time is often up to 110° F. 
in the shade and 120° and 130° in 
the sun, we have a condition where 
combs loaded with warm honey can 
not be trucked with safety over des- 
ert roads. 

The portable extracting outfit 
with a moderate size extractor, 
driven by a small gas engine, steam 
uncapping knife kept hot by a small 
lamp stove, can be hauled from yard 
to yard without danger to the equip- 
ment. The wet combs, as fast as ex- 
tracted, can be put back on the hives. 
If robbing occurs there will be no 
outcry from neighbors because the 
out yards are away from any resi- 
dence and what is more are often in 
a desert. Even in the East where AFB 
is prevalent the portable outfits 
would be safer 

When portables are used the hon- 
ey is hauled home in metal barrels 
(See article on page 232.) 
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Central vs. Portable Extracting 
Outfits 


E. R. Root 


On page 231 of this issue I have 
shown that owing to the extreme 
heat in some of the valleys of Cali- 
fornia, particularly in the San Joa- 
quin and Imperial, it is not practica- 
ble to have a central extracting 


plant and haul the combs from the 
out apiaries to the plant and back to 
the hives. In the hot sun over desert 
roads the temperature may rise as 
high as 120 to 140° F. Combs in such 
heat over roads none too good may 








Fig. 1.- 


extracting house 
Fig. 2.—W. D. Miles and his hive clamp. 
Fig. 3.—The W. D. Miles hive clamp in 
use. 
Fig. 4.—A. Leroy Bell's hive clamp. 


W. D. and W. C. Miles portable 


break down. It is far safer to haul 
the extractor outfit in a trailer with 
a gas engine and uncapping equip- 
ment to each yard; extract the combs 
then and there and return them in 
many cases to the hives whence they 
came, if AFB is present or suspected. 
Here is a clear case where locality 
modifies procedure. 

How about moving colonies of bees 
on combs in such’ temperatures? 
They don’t do it in the daytime, but 
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at night with entrances of the hives 
open and no screens. 

In other localities where the tem- 
perature during the extracting sea- 
son is not so high, it may not be 
amiss to use the California system 
of portable extracting trailers, es- 
pecially if combs are not wired or if 
AFB is suspected. 

How about the honey when ex- 
tracted? It is pumped into metal 
barrels on a truck. 

The illustration, Fig. 1, shows a 
portable outfit made of sheet metal 
on a wooden frame-work on truck 
wheels that can be attached to any 
automobile or auto truck. This is 
owned by W. D. Miles and son, large 
producers of San Bernardino County. 
It has wire screen windows on the 
sides and ends protected from the 
sun by metal shutters as here shown. 
Inside it has an eight-frame reversi- 
ble extractor, and a hand uncapping 
outfit with means for heating the 
honey knives. It was shown on the 
streets of San Bernardino during the 
bee meeting held at that point in 
February. 

Metal Clamps instead of Crate 

Staples 

The senior Mr. Miles is shown in 
Fig. 2 holding his metal clamp for 
holding bottoms, two hive bodies and 
cover together. The two uprights of 
43-inch rods have hooks to catch un- 
der the bottoms of the hives. At the 
top, is a cross-bar with holes at each 
end. The upright rods are threaded 
at the top to receive ordinary burr 
hand nuts. 

To adjust on the hive, slip the two 
hooked ends under the bottom and 
then screw down the two hand burr 
nuts until the clamp binds the parts 
of the hive together. See Fig. 3. 

The Leroy Bell Hive Clamp 

Mr. A. Leroy Bell of Orange has 
another hive clamp as shown in Fig. 
4. It has a toggle joint with a 
notched ratchet. A detachable socket 
wrench slips over the end of the tog- 
gle, works it up and down until the 
several parts of the hive are firmly 
bound together. It is the more ex- 
pensive but stronger and more secure 
for moving bees in hives. 

The crate staples for fastening hive 
parts together are, of course, cheaper 
but they take longer to apply. The 
pounding annoys the bees. The sta- 
ples are not easy to remove and often 
leave one prong to catch fingers or 
clothing. If entirely removed and 
thrown on the ground they will 
puncture auto tires or shoes. 
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A BEEKEEPER TOLD IT 


A few years ago two oil prospec- 
tors in Texas heard of a cave said to 
be some miles in extent and reported 
to the tenderfeet to be filled with 
bees, honey, and wax from end to 
end. They took an option on this 
cave and one of them started north 
to dispose of this supposedly valu- 
able property. This man, wholly 
ignorant of bees and honey, was 
shunted from one firm to another, 
meeting with no success, until final- 
ly Mr. Fred Muth induced him to at- 
tend a meeting of the American Hon- 
ey Producers’ League in Indianapolis. 

At a dinner, at which Mr. Muth 
was toastmaster, active steps were 
taken to organize a great company 
for the purpose of exploiting this 
cave. Officers were elected at high 
salaries, stock was subscribed in 
large lumps and great progress seem- 
ed to be made, all of which was os- 
tensibly recorded by the acting sec- 
retary. Because of the reported dan- 
ger in approaching bee caves when 
the bees are killing drones at the 
close of a honey flow, an official 
drone killer was elected at a salary 
of about ten thousand a year. The 
final suggestion was to run an in- 
sulated pipe line from this cave to 
San Antonio, fasten this pipe to the 
sealing at the mouth of the cave, 
bore holes through the top and force 
hot air into the cave, thus melting 
the wax and releasing the honey, all 
of which would then be piped to the 
plant at San Antonio. This sugges- 
tion, which was duly adopted, al- 
most broke up the meeting. The hot 
air would not have been an expen- 
sive feature of the plan if only the 
speakers of the evening could have 
been incorporated in the equipment. 

Throughout all this, the prospector- 
agent sat in total ignorance of the 
fact that the beekeepers were de- 
veloping a great hoax. Finally a 
committee was solemnly appointed 
to confer with the prospectors to 
make final arrangements, and the 
meeting broke up. About a half 
hour later I was approached by the 
prospector who asked me where he 
could best meet the committee. It 
fell to my unhappy lot to inform him 
that the committee had been select- 
ed of men who were leaving town at 
once. Thus the bubble burst and a 
sadder, and let us hope wiser, man 
also left for parts unknown. 

Those who were present 
Fred Muth for his skill. 


salute 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Mar. 6. 
Weather: Our weath- 
er for the _ past 
month came in 
floods. Many towns 
and cities were iso- 
lated. Thousands of 
acres of crops were 
destroyed. Between 
6000 and 10,000 are 
homeless and it is 
too early for any accurate estimate 
to be placed on property damage. 

Of the flood damage to agricul- 
ture, it was known only that thou- 
sands upon thousands of acres of 
rich land, much of it under active 
cultivation, had been swept over. 
However, the State Agricultural De- 
partment pointed out that the dam- 
age will not be as extensive as it 
would have been had not intermit- 
tent rains preceding the main storm 
delayed planting in many sections. 
Nevertheless, vast damage was 
wrought to grain, truck, and orchard 
crops. The almond growers report 
15,000 bearing almond trees uproot- 
ed in a single area. Still more diffi- 
cult to total is the property damage 
incurred by the thousands of homes 
which the flood invaded, most of 
which were left standing but with 
furniture ruined and thick blankets 
of slime enveloping them. So far, 
2000 colonies of bees have been lost, 
according to reports reaching the of- 
fice of the State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation. 

At this date the weather has 
cleared and beekeepers are busy 
with their bees. Here in the Bay Re- 
gion inspection is going on and very 
little disease is found. 

Market: There is little movement 
of honey. A few large producers have 
honey on hand and are not making 
any effort to sell. The price is un- 
changed 

The spirit of organization is still 
alive and active—two organizations 
taking the lead, one of which an- 
nounces it will use large amounts of 
honey in manufacturing food prod- 
ucts, the other a sales agency. Bee- 
keepers are watching both with a 
friendly interest. They have gone in- 
to so many plans for bettering their 
financial condition that have failed 
to produce the results expected that 
they are going more carefully this 














time. The future of both undertak- 
ings look most encouraging. 

Miscellaneous: Our winter meet- 
ings are well attended and beekeep- 
ers show a great interest in plans for 
bettering the condition of their in- 
dustry, principally along the lines 
of economy in production, greater 
care in preparing their honey for 
market, and encouraging as far as 
possible, better salesmanship in dis- 
posing of their crops. 

The Golden Gate Exposition will 
open again in May. The past year, 
our State Association put on an Ex- 
hibit which was pronounced by many 
to be the finest exhibit in Agricul- 
tural Hall. The exhibit won a medal 
and Certificate of Honorable Men- 
tion. The Honey Promotion Commit- 
tee is considering plans for a better 
exhibit at the coming new and better 
Golden Gate Exposition—Cary W. 
Hartman, Oakland, California. 

eee 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. 29. 
Weather: Some rain 
has fallen over 
Southern California 
since our last letter 
but not to be com- 
pared with the floods 
reported from the 
North Central parts 
of the state. If this 
water could have 
been distributed over the State how 
happy we all would be. 

We have green grass but very few 
blossoms for the bees. Even the al- 
filerilla that usually gives the bees 
a good start has failed to give either 
nectar or pollen in sufficient amounts 
to stimulate brood-rearing. 

Honey Market: Little change has 
taken place in the honey market or 
prices. Inquiries as to amounts of 
honey and wax on hand show an in- 
terest by the brokers. It is well to 
know that we can sell even if the 
price is low. We have none to sell 

Honey Crop: Prospects for a crop 
differ in the estimation of different 
people. Some old-time beekeepers 
feel that the propects are good for 
at least a fair crop while others 
shake their heads and say it is doubt- 
ful. 

Miscellaneous: A shortage of pol- 
len is given as the reason for many 
colonies being backward in brood- 
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rearing. More and more attention is 
being given to this long neglected 
and important factor in the building 
up of colonies for the honey flow. 
Some beekeepers store supers of 
combs containing pollen and distrib- 
ute to colonies deficient in this nec- 
essary food supply. Research and in- 
vestigation along this line will, in 
our opinion, be of great benefit to 
the honey producer. 

A few sales of apiaries have been 
reported during the summer and fall 
at distressingly low prices. Just why 
this should be we are at a loss to un- 
derstand unless it be that bees like 
some other investments have given 
such meager returns the past two or 
three years that they do not appeal 
to investors. When one good crop 
would pay for the investment one 
would think it would be attractive. 

This is being finished in the Im- 
perial Valley whence we have jour- 
neyed since we started the letter. We 
passed over miles of hills covered 
with black sage bushes that are mak- 
ing a nice growth. 

We would say that the season is 
two weeks late but here and there 
one can see a few blossoms. In early 
seasons we have seen as much bloom 
by February 10. Bees are also late 
in building up for the honey flow. 
Perhaps there is a unity in one of 
nature’s set-ups. However, with suf- 
ficient moisture and warm weather 
during the height of the blooming 
season, the beekeepers’ chances are 
good for honey from this source. Al- 
mond blossoms are out in full as we 
passed through the orchards in the 
Banning country. 

As we pass onto the desert miles 
and miles of the highway are lined 
on either side with flowers of every 
hue. Here in this great valley we 
again notice the lateness of the sea- 
son. Usually at this date, February 
29, fields of flax are purple with 
bloom while today not a blossom is 
to be seen. A part of last season’s 
honey crop is still in the producers’ 


hands down here.—L. L. Andrews, 
Corona, Calif. 
eee 
UTAH, March 1. 
Weather: Utah has experienced 


another mild winter, and present in- 
dications point to an early spring. 
Pussy willows are out and maples 
are almost ready to bloom. Owing to 
the uniformly warm weather, bees 
could fly almost any day between 
showers or snow flurries. 

In January, brood was found in all 
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stages of development. The question 
of brood-rearing in winter is proba- 
bly nothing for the beekeeper to 
worry about, but the problem of 
food supply may need consideration. 
However, unless it turns unexpected- 
ly colder than it is at present, cor- 
rections can be made for any defi- 
ciency that may be found in the 
hives. 

Until about December 20th it was 
abnormally dry in all parts of the 
state, but at that time it began to 
rain and snow, and it has continued 
intermittently ever since. The mois- 
ture, however, has mostly fallen in 
the lower central valleys where it 
will be of little use to summer crops. 
It is the snow covering the water 
sheds that furnishes the supply of ir- 
rigation water available for summer 
use, and it is doubtful that the moun- 
tains have had their normal amount 
of precipitation. A report from the 
water commissioner of central Utah 
shows that the higher levels had, on 
January 31st, received from 51% to 
86% of the normal precipitation. This 
is probably the best watered portion 
of the state thus far this winter. The 
lower valleys in this section recorded 
as high as 111° of normal, but here 
the extra moisture is not needed. 
The southern area of the state is still 
dry and beekeepers are asking this 
office where they can move their 
stocks to spring pasture. 

The director of experimental ser- 
vice at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege warns that there will be a short- 
age of irrigation water this season 
and urges that reservoir supplies be 
conserved as much as possible. 

Miscellaneous: Apparently the 
bees that are left in the state are gen- 
erally in good condition, but the 
number of colonies has been drasti- 
cally reduced during the last two 
years. Our records show a falling 
off in bee population between the 
spring of 1937 and 1939, of more 
than 30°, and the losses during the 
summer of 1939 were relatively 
heavier than those of any previous 
year. It looks as if the total loss at 
the present will reach 50° of the 
1937 spring count. 

The cause of this heavy mortality 
has been charged to the careless dis- 
tribution of poisons in one form or 
another in the campaign to control 
various farm pests, but none of the 
distributing agencies claim any re- 
sponsibility for the damage done to 
bees. Most every one believes that 
the bees have been poisoned and the 
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reports from the state chemist fully 
justify this conclusion. It is hoped 
that a better system or pest control 
will be adopted for 1940, and the 
promise has been made that this will 
be the case. 

Notwithstanding the sympathetic 
interest shown by the distributors of 
poisons, beekeepers are determined 
not to buy package bees to fill their 
empty hives this season. They prefer 
to wait until they see some tangible 
evidence of better protection. 

Honey Market: Practically all the 
surplus honey has left the hands of 
producers. Some stores have report- 
ed difficulty in keeping supplies on 
hand, but the prices remain un- 


changed W. H. Hendricks, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
eee 
TEXAS, March 1, 
Weather: Februa- 





ry throughout Texas 
was decidedly _in- 
convenient to the 
bees. As ae rule, 
there is a sufficient 
amount of spring 
annuals coming in- 
to bloom to. start 
brood-rearing over 
two-thirds of the state. Due to con- 
centrated and prolonged winter, in 
unmolested hives the brood-rearing 
did not commence until the very last 
of the month, however, in yards 
where the bees were looked after 
and fed, brood-rearing was well 
along by the 10th of the month. In 
many of these yards where the own- 
ers are preparing for package ship- 
ment or queen-rearing the colonies 
are up to normal. This, however, is 
due to care on the part of the bee- 
keeper. Reports that are reaching us 
from farmer and backyard beekeep- 
ers are that the mortality is quite 
great but the commercial beemen 
assure us that if spring comes at 
once, as it apparently has, they will 
have little or no loss. 

Conditions: Spring in Texas gen- 
erally is a prolonged spasm of warm 
days followed by almost freezing 
weather, then warm days and so on, 
a regular layer cake of weather. This 
year it seemingly has been consoli- 
dated and all of the cold weather 
placed in January and February. 
This has brought on a condition sel- 
dom seen here. Due to the discussions 
being carried on in bee papers rela- 
tive to pollen and_ brood-rearing, 
special note has been made through- 
out the winter. There has never 
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been a time during our winter period 
when there was not a sufficient stock 
of pollen in the combs to last for 
three or four months. This was large- 
ly due to the fact that the drouth of 
last fall put an end to the blooming 
of the composites. However, the com- 
ing of cold brought on the blooming 
of yellow top and camphor weed and 
bees stored a considerable amount 
of this pollen. During the latter part 
of February when the cold weather 
gave way to almost summer heat, 
agarita came into bloom. This sup- 
plied small amounts of pollen and 
nectar. The most of the spring mus- 
tards which the bees so largely use 
for pollen were absent, The bees, 
however, were able to secure pollen 
not only for daily needs but to store 
in quantity for future use. This pol- 
len came from two species of wild 
plums (Prunus terana A. Dietr. and 
Prunus rivularis Scheele ). These 
plums bloom very early. 

The extremely low temperatures 
which occurred in the beekeeping 
sections of Texas have killed a large 
number of the more recently intro- 
duced hardy trees and shrubs. This 
weather has also affected many of 
the supposed natives and it is difficult 
at the present time to make any esti- 
mate on the prospects of a honey 
crop. It is to be said that horsemint, 
sweet clovers and plants that mut 
make their rosettes in the middle of 
winter are out of the picture, yet mes- 
quite, guajillo, and a few of the hardy 
shrubs and trees are still in good 
shape but dormant.—H. B. Parks, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

eee 

MINNESOTA, March 8. 

Weather: The past 
winter has been a 
comparatively mild 
one for Minnesota. 
~ This is somewhat 
surprising, in view 
of the reports of 
the unusually cold 
“ weather that has 
been experienced by 
the South Central and the Southern 
states. In Minnesota the unusually 
warm fall weather continued until 
within a few days before Christmas 
January could be considered about 
average, with only a few really cold 
days during which the temperature 
dropped as low as ~—21° F. February 
temperatures were above normal 
with several flight days in most parts 
of the state and no really cold weath- 
er. Taken as a whole, one couldn’t 
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ask for a more favorable winter for 
bees, excepting for the deficiency of 
moisture which prevails over most of 
the state. 

Condition of Bees: Where bees 
were provided with plenty of stores 
they are on the average in very good 
condition. Consumption of stores was 
heavy during the early part of the 
winter because of the activities of the 
bees induced by the high tempera- 
tures. Since there were no long-con- 
tinued periods of low temperature, 
the bees could have access to their 
stores in out-door wintered colonies 
where even half adequate protection 
had been given. There is still time 
for serious losses, however, in colo- 
nies wintered outside and beekeep- 
ers are keeping their fingers crossed 
for a few weeks yet. 

Prospects: Most of the state went 
into winter with considerable mois- 
ture deficiency, and there has been 
comparatively little snow. It is still 
too early to have any real indication 
of the effect of the drouth on honey 
plants, but if there is not an abund- 
ance of spring moisture, the subsoil 
will be too dry to carry honey plants 
in good condition through a summer 
drouth. 

Market: The honey crop over much 
of southern Minnesota was good last 
year, and as there are many bee- 
keepers in this territory-who produce 
less than a car lot, but much more 
than enough to supply their local 
market, much of this honey came in- 
to the Twin Cities as distress honey, 
thereby depressing prices much more 
than is justified when the total 
amount of the available honey is tak- 
en into consideration. It seems likely, 
however, that most of this surplus 
stock will be cleaned up before this 
year’s crop is ready for market. 

Miscellaneous: From all _ indica- 
tions the new Minnesota Bee Inspec- 
tion and Apiary Registration law is 
bringing about excellent results in 
its first year of operation. It has been 
endorsed by the Minnesota Beekeep- 
ers’ Association and all the district 
associations of the state, and has 
been commended by the inspection 
officials of many of the other states. 
Mr. A. G. Ruggles, State Entomolo- 
gist, reports that the beekeepers 
have shown a very fine spirit of co- 
operation, and while not all registra- 
tions are in yet, additional ones are 
coming in all the time and he expects 
the list to be practically complete 
before the time for the second regis- 
tration. Efforts of this kind will work 
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in well with those which are to be 
made in having information on bee- 
keeping gathered in the national cen- 
sus for 1940. Beekeepers have long 
felt that their industry has not re- 
ceived the recognition it deserved. 
Each beekeeper will this year have 
the opportunity to contribute his bit 
to the total of accurate information 
which will help to establish the true 
status of the industry in which we 
are all interested. Let’s all take the 
utmost advantage of this opportuni- 
ty —M. C. Tanquary, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 
eee 
MONTANA, March 2. 

Weather: This has been a very 
mild winter except for ten days of 
zero weather. The region east of the 
Divide has been hit by blizzards and 
snow. There has been more snow in 
the valleys than usual, also four 
inches of snow during most of Janu- 
ary and February. However, there is 
a shortage of snow in the mountains 
We have had very fine rains lately 
which have melted much of the 
snow. 

Market: In car lots we note offers 
from a quarter to one-half cent high- 
er. Locally there has been very 
heavy consumption and some pro- 
ducers and packers are having to buy 
honey to meet their needs. 

Wax is reported improving. Much 
of it was sold early in the fall at 
good prices. 

Miscellaneous: The bee industry 
has expanded about 75 percent here 
in the last ten years and population 
possibly ten per cent. In some places 
beets and other crops have taken 
over the best alfalfa fields and the 
average yield of honey here has been 
cut one-third. Some of our largest 
honey producers are planning to 
grow wheat where prospects are bet- 
ter. Some of our ranchers draw 
$5000.00 checks for bonus on their 
crops. 

Bees in some yards have wintered 
100 percent. Colonies lost were 
queenless or below normal when 
packed in the fall. Birds have done 
some harm by digging into hives for 
the bees or pollen. Some places the 
birds go through the covers or hand- 
holds on the side—may be just out 


of curiosity. With the seeming ap- 
proach of spring bees are being 
looked over and apiary work has 


been started. 

Prices on packages are being re- 
ceived and there is some movement 
toward ordering bees. Packages have 
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been much better lately. Some of 
last year’s shipments were the best 
I have ever seen. Some other 
years they were not worth the ex- 
press. Many of the queens that ar- 
rived apparently in fine shape would 
be superseded after they laid about 
three patches of brood the size of 
your hand which spoiled chances of 
securing any honey that season. We 
have had shipments of bees on the 
road five days come through in fine 
shape. Most shipments require 48 
hours in transit. 

Hives are well stocked with bees 
and many colonies are producing 
brood. Unless we have an early 
spring this may not be so good. Bees 
could use up feed. Sometimes they 
have had to desert half of their brood 
in case of a prolonged blizzard or 
heavy winds from March to the 
middle of June.—Parson Pile, Cor- 
vallis, Montana. 

eee 

MASSACHUSETTS, March 2. 

Weather: Continued cold weather 
and two feet or more of crusty snow 
is general over all parts of the state. 
There have been but few days when 
bees have been able to fly this month 
with the temperature reaching bare- 
ly 45 degrees F. on a very few after- 


noons. I would rather see no flight 
under such conditions for so many 
bees fail to make the return. Pros- 


pects for the coming season look en- 
couraging, for with a heavy cover- 
ing of snow, clover should winter 
exceptionally well. The steady cold 
has also kept fruit buds retarded and 
there should be little winter injury. 

Condition of Bees: My own bees 
have wintered 100° but reports from 
beekeepers from various part of the 
state where protection was not given 
and the bees were left light in stores, 
it is a different story. I expect losses 
will run rather high through the 
state from neglected hives, but there 
should not be any serious losses from 
well-kept apiaries. I have _ not 
thought it advisable to look into the 
hives to estimate amount of brood, 
but from the spread of the clusters, 
I would say that 90°% of the colonies 
have just started brood rearing, 
while a few colonies with queens 
purchased from the South appear to 
have considerable brood and have 
used up a large part of their stores. 
I have been much interested in Mr 
J. L. Byer’s account of some of his 
colonies starving when left with a 
shallow food chamber, and with a 
brood chamber full of honey. It is 
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my opinion that the fault lies with 
the strain of bees. Some strains per- 


sist in raising brood, regardless of 
weather conditions, while other 
strains form a tight winter cluster 


and use a minimum of stores. Un- 
doubtedly this is due to environmen- 
tal conditions under which that par- 
ticular strain was developed. In rais- 
ing queens for the North perhaps 
more attention should be given to the 
selection of breeders that are mod- 
erate in their consumption of stores 
and brood-rearing. Those beekeepers 
who desire heavy winter brood-rear- 
ing, could be supplied with queens 
that produce brood in winter. Under 
our New England conditions, I 
would rather have _ brood-rearing 
start in late February, and build up 
rapidly with fresh pollen from the 
maple and elm.—R. E. Newell, Fram- 
ingham Center, Mass. 

eee 


NEBRASKA, March 2. 


Weather: Decem- 
ber 23 found us 
boasting about not 
having to go to Cali- 
fornia for the win- 
ter; pansies and dan- 
delions and some 
fruit trees in bloom, 
and in_ protected 
spots lilac bushes in 
full leaf. Quite suddenly the picture 
changed and Christmas found us 
with 5 inches of snow on the level 
Subsequent snows piled up to a total 
of 15 to 24 inches, still on the level, 
which is most unusual for Nebraska 
In January, Old Man Winter settled 
down in earnest, giving us 17 days of 
sub-zero weather, the lowest 30 de- 
grees below, and breaking an all- 
time record—the coldest January in 
50 years. Snow drifted, blocking 
roads with drifts 10 feet deep in some 
cases, and so hard that an automobile 
could be driven on them. It was a 
sight to watch our rotary plow open 
our main highways, two huge blades 
cutting those icy drifts and blowing 
snow and ice 150 feet into adjoining 
land. Snow covered the state for six 
weeks; at this writing many side 
roads are still unopened and it is 
snowing again. Old timers are find- 
ing it hard to match weather experi- 
ences. 

Colony Conditions: Bees flew most 
every day until December 23. For 
over seven weeks they had no flight. 
Probably there was heavy consump- 
tion of stores before the extremely 
cold weather. It will be wise to watch 
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colonies closely to see that they have 
sufficient stores, at the earliest op- 
portunity. Where bees went into win- 
ter with scanty stores, winter losses 
probably will run high. 

Market: Sales are fair to slow with 
considerable  price-cutting. Indica- 
tions point to the possibility of a 
small hold-over. 

Prospects: Sweet clover, which is 
our main source of nectar, could not 
get started last fall, due to continued 
drouth. That started last spring may 
have survived. Snow has piled up 
and still remains in the ditches; that 
is where much of the sweet clover is 
now located in this country. So, this 
should help the beekeepers. Howev- 
er, copious spring rains are necessa- 
ry to give us even fair prospects. 

Miscellaneous: During these past 
exceedingly dry years, more and 
more emphasis has been placed upon 
moisture conservation. This may 
have an indirect bearing upon the 
beekeeping industry of our state. 
Farmers realize the soil improving 
properties of sweet clover and are 
convinced of its ability to withstand 
drouth. However, crops following 
sweet clover, alfalfa too, grow too 
lush and require too much moisture. 
In short, crops planted in this rich 
soil just can’t take it in dry years, 
and consequently there is a tendency 
to swing to crops that can: 

The national meeting of the Amer- 
ican Honey Producers, the American 
Honey Institute, and the Apiary In- 
spectors of America, will be held in 
Omaha, Nebraska, in November of 
1940. To each of you we extend a 
hearty invitation to meet with us.— 
Benj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebr. 

eee 


IOWA, March 2. 


Weather: The winter 
has not been unusu- 
al. It has been cold 
but not extremely 
cold. However, the 
cold was steady for 
a long period of 
time. There have not 
been as many ex- 
; treme __ alternations 
as is frequently the case. 

Condition of bees: The question at 
this time is how bees have wintered? 
So few reports have come in that it 
iS impossible to draw any conclu- 
sions. Colonies went into winter well 
supplied with young bees since the 
temperatures prevailing last fall 
were conducive to very late brood- 
rearing. However this condition au- 
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tomatically reduced stores and un- 
less some attention was given to re- 
plenishing stores or leaving an ample 
amount to begin with, there may be 
a tremendous shortage this spring. 

One producer recently summed up 
the situation something as follows: 
Bees which are given indifferent at- 
tention probably will suffer almost 
to the point of extinction. Bees which 
were given’ reasonable _ attention 
should come through the winter in 
a condition to enter the spring close 
to normal. 

Honey Plants: Most of the state 
was extremely dry last fall. In fact, 
a good many of the fall plants failed 
to yield nectar. Winter moisture in 
the form of snow has probably been 
more abundant and more general 
than for several winters past, so 
there seems to be an unusually high 
moisture content. Figures recently 
released by the Weather Bureau in- 
dicates that the snow up to March 1 
represented a 2-inch rainfall, which 
was exactly twice normal. 

Honey Market: The honey market 
is still a problem to a large number 
of producers. However, very little 
honey is yet available in the hands 
of the producers in this state. Such 
lots which are available should not 
be considered as distress lots. For 
the most part they are ton lots and 
the total amount is not great. 

Miscellaneous: A few extensive 
producers have expressed themselves 
in favor of expansion this year in the 
number of colonies they operate. 
Most producers seem to feel that it is 
necessary to consolidate and better 
organize the expansion of the last 
two or three years. One producer 
was heard to remark that it would be 
much better to purchase one addi- 
tional super for each colony this year 
than to attempt any expansion in the 
number of colonies operated. The 
tendency will be to rely less for 
increase upon package bees than has 
been the case in the past. If there is 
an abnormal winter loss an effort 
will be made to recover a portion of 
the loss through the use of package 
bees. In the light of this it would 
seem that the demand for package 
bees may be delayed until the actual 
winter loss is known. 

The annual Short Course for hon- 
ey producers will be held at Ames, 
May 16 and 17 with J. W. Newton of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, as guest 
speaker. The theme will be, “better 
stock’”’. A detailed program will be 
available in the immediate future for 
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anyone who is interested. 

The spring series of radio discus- 
sions over WOI are being given each 
Monday morning at 6:25 A. M. asa 
part of the Farm Facts program. This 
series will continue throughout June. 

The Report of the State Apiarist 
for 1939 is available and is free upon 
request. Any producer anywhere 
may obtain a copy of this by writing 
to the State Apiarist, Ames, lowa.— 
F. B. Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 

eee 
OHIO, March 5, 

Weather: Beekeepers of Ohio and 
all other states who habitually talk 
about the weather really had some- 
thing to talk about this winter. Of 
course, we all know that the weather 
plays a very important factor in the 
profit and loss column of all bee- 
keepers in any location. Somebody 
made a grave error in January and 
turned the weather map of the Unit- 
ed States wrong-side-up. Venture- 
some roses bloomed in Alaska while 
all the southern states bloomed with 
icicles and almost unheard of depths 
of snow for the South. Ohio like all 
other states displayed her share of 
extremely cold weather for a long 
period of time. I believe the lowest 
temperature recorded was about 22 
degrees below zero. 

Condition of Bees: The cold spell 
was so prolonged that many colonies 
of bees died with plenty of food on 
either side of them but the weather 
did not give them an opportunity to 
re-adjust their location and cluster 
where food was plentiful. Many of 
the remaining colonies have been 
housed too long and the spotting of 
the entrances indicates dysentery is 
much advanced in most colonies, In 
Central Ohio the bees endeavored to 
make a flight on March 3, but the air 
was too cold and many of them could 
not make the grade to get back to 
the hive and perished at the en- 
trance. 

In answers to inquiries from vari- 
ous parts of the state I have received 
reports of losses from 15% to 50% 
and we are all trusting that our own 
personal loss will not exceed 15%. 
Many colonies are in extremely 
weakened condition and unless the 
weather is favorable to them within 
a few days they will become a loss. 

Plant Condition: With the heaviest 
snowfall for many years in this state 
along with many good penetrating 
rains the outlook for a fine crop of 
clover this spring and summer is ex- 
ceptionally good. March is usually the 
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hardest of all months on young clo- 
ver. Freezing, thawing, heaving, and 
strong winds often play havoc with 
a promising crop of clover. 

Miscellaneous: The 1939 crop of 
clover is moving out at a pretty good 
pace but with little or no advance in 
price. There is still a very small 
amount of 1938 crop of honey listed 
by some dealers but the general 
opinion is that there will be no car- 
ry-over from either year by the time 
the 1940 crop is ready to harvest. Af- 
ter the second Tuesday of November 
I personally look for a tremendous 
sale of honey. Reason; It is going to 
require an immense lot of honey to 
sweeten up all the disappointed can- 
didates over the United States. Can- 
didates from President to Justice of 
the Peace will need to be “honeyed” 
at home and at work for a long time 
after the election. Many will be de- 
feated and a few elected. A new out- 
let for honey.—W. A. Coulter, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


eee 

ONTARIO, March 1. 
Weather: Although 
the sun is shining 


brightly the ground 
is covered with snow 
and the thermome- 
ter was at 10 above 
this A. M. Whether 
the month came in 
like a lion or a lamb 
is a matter of con- 
jecture. Bees have not had even a 
partial flight since last November 
and naturally we are hoping to see 
them flying again soon and to be 
able to make an appraisal of winter 
losses. 

A letter from a good friend in Ala- 
bama received a few days ago, gives 
a rather glum picture of conditions 
down there in regard to the bees. No 
flight for over two weeks and I sup- 
pose that is as unusual for that lo- 
cality as four months or more would 
be here in our zone. In answering 
the letter of my southern friend, 
while I expressed my hopes that 
things would soon change for the 
better—and how often things do 
change in a hurry with the bees—I 
advised him to do as I try very often 
to do, to just thank God that we are 
here on this continent even if we have 
some disappointing features to con- 
tend with, instead of being over in 
Finland or some other countries torn 
by the strife of modern horrible war- 
fare. 

Market: Well, we at last heard in 
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an authentic manner that our car of 
honey shipped overseas had arrived. 
Notice to that effect came in the most 
satisfactory way that we could de- 
sire, in form of a cablegram trans- 
mitting payment for the honey. 
While honey sales are slow, as is us- 
ual at this season of the year, sup- 
plies are cleaned up and I know of 
no large lots of honey for sale any 
place. Talking with the Manager of 
the Ontario Honey Producers’ Coop- 
erative yesterday, I was told that 
they have almost no honey to offer 
and that if honey was available, 
sales could be made in carlots at a 
comparatively high price. He also 
showed me a letter just received 
from Great Britain from a prominent 
importing firm in which the opinion 
is expressed that it is quite likely 
that an embargo will be again im- 
posed on importation of honey in- 
to that country. With the war raging 
with increasing fury and extending 
more every day to an economic 
struggle as well as to a killing game, 
no one can say just what will hap- 
pen when so much depends upon 
foreign exchange, and Great Britain 
struggles to preserve her balance of 
trade in order to have money for 
foreign purchases in the United 
States and elsewhere. This warning 
as to a possible embargo on honey 
should cause Canadian producers to 
do some thinking and not go into 
wholesale increase in production this 
year with the thought in view that 
there will be a good market at high 
prices for export purposes. 


Prospects: Prospects for Ontario as 
a whole for this season are, I believe, 
about normal with some exceptions 
where drouth last summer killed all 
new seedings of clover. Unfortu- 
nately we have several apiaries sit- 
uated in localities like that and 
whether or not to move them for the 
season will be a question to be de- 
cided later on in the season. 

Miscellaneous: A few of our On- 
tario beekeepers, Mr. McKinnon of 
Eastern Ontario in particular, saves 
over large quantities of honey in 
combs each winter for use in the 
spring. We have never tried the plan 
to any great extent as we were afraid 
of wholesale granulation in the 
combs, and then again we think it 
handier and more rapid to give colo- 
nies short of stores, a pail of syrup 
when the shortage is discovered. An- 
other reason is that we have had 
more or less AFB to contend with 
and we are always fearful that dis- 
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ease might be spread by using hon- 
ey, no matter how careful we might 
be. But last fall we kept about 40 
full-depth supers of buckwheat hon- 
ey in combs drawn from foundation, 
filled about 100% and well sealed. 
Puzzled as to where to store this hon- 
ey in the winter, we decided to place 
it in our basement right beside the 
furnace. Recent examination shows 
altogether too much granulation to 
suit me even if the room has been 
warm continually and the tempera- 
ture fairly uniform. How do those 
who keep over large lots of honey 
in combs avoid granulation? 


Recently a well-known retired 
beekeeper handed me a circular that 
extolls a certain brand of Cuban 
honey for its alleged medicinal qual- 
ities, with the exclamation, “I have 
seen tons of that honey sold for 2 
cents per pound’’. The price of this 
honey was the most astonishing thing 
to me, if we are not intrigued by the 
claims that make this honey almost 
a universal panacea for most of the 
ills that beset mankind. A few days 
later while in a well-known depart- 
ment store in Toronto, I did some 
browsing around to see if this honey 
was kept in stock. Surely it was 
there along with many other brands 
of honey from different countries, 
some honeys I have never heard of. 
Heading the list of these aristocratic 
honeys, from a price standpoint at 
least, was this Cuban honey from the 
‘“‘wild Maestro Mountains” priced at 
$1.25 for a 9-ounce jar up to $4.39 
for a three-pound jar. Then came 
the following, all priced at $1.12 per 
pound and all packed by a firm in 
London, England, the container be- 
ing an earthen jar. There was orange 
honey from Syria, Mt. Hymettus 
honey from Greece, and Cephaloni- 
an, and Wild Rose honey from the 
same place. Vine Blossom honey 
from Portugal was priced the same 
and a jar of English clover honey 
was labelled at the same figure. A 
poor second in price range was AIl- 
pine honey from Cannes, France, and 
Morayshire honey from _ Scotland, 
both priced at 99 cents per pound. 
Further down in the list was honey 
from Florida, California, and many 
other places, all lower in price than 
the other brands noted but still all 
fully 100% above regular prices of 
our Canadian honey. Well one thing 
is sure, honey will not injure any one 
even if he pays over a dollar a pound 
for it, so why worry.—J. L. Byer, 
Markham, Ontario. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Don Really Likes His Honey 

This is the way he acts three times 
a day, in between meals, minus 
bread, he just reaches for the honey 
jar and spoons it out most generous- 
ly. Donald Alan made his first ap- 
pearance in the October, 1935, issue 
of Gleanings, at the age of 6% 
months—a honey-fed baby. The ac- 
companying photo shows him near- 
ly 4 years later, a real husky, and 
still honey-fed. Eating the foods he 
should, because he wants to be big 








I'll say it’s good. 


as the Head Beekeeper, he promptly 
“drowns” with honey anything not 
to his liking, then down it goes. Nor 
can the bees scare him out. He goes 
right along with his Dad and, if a bee 
stings him, he rubs out the stinger 
(sometimes howls a bit) and is right 
back in the fray again. All signs 
point to another beekeeper in the 
Nielsen family.—Benj. Nielsen, Au- 
rora, Nebr. 
eee 
Too Much Elbow Room 


In the July, 1939, issue of Glean- 
ings, page 446, under the heading 
“Prefers 10-frame Equipment”, 
Moody Brenneman, of Berne, Ind., 
says, “It may be that Mr. Killion has 
never experienced the heavy honey 
flows that some of us have’. I am 
sure if Mr. Brenneman is speaking 
of the heavy honey flows in the vi- 
cinity of Berne, Indiana, it is proof 
enough that he should use an eight- 
frame size super by all means. I 
have only to recall the years of ’22, 
'27, 32, °36, and 1938 as years of ex- 
tra heavy flows. The year 1922 was 


the last year I tried to use the ten- 
frame size super. This was a year of 
a very heavy flow. The tens that 
year did not give the results that the 
eights did. In these years of heavy 
flows it is true bees need “elbow 
room’’. But I still contend it is better 
to give not too much “elbow room” 
at one time but to give “‘room’”’ more 
often. My estimate is that over nine- 
ty per cent of beekeepers make the 
sad mistake of giving too much “el- 
bow room” in producing section 
comb honey. These big years only 
happen about once in five years. 
Fair quality comb in these big years 
can be produced in almost any size 
super. But what about those four 
lean years? Those are the years when 
the selection of proper sized supers 
means the difference between profit 
and loss. Those are the years when 
we must hold down the number of 
cells. Those are the years we get 
culls by giving too much “super el- 
bow room’’. It is those years when 
bees do not jump on 40 sections with 
a bang, they are coaxed to nibble on 
just 24. Our number one and fancy 
comb must be made that grade 
‘“‘while still on the hive’’. And woday 
I still can say “I recommend nothing 
larger than the eight-frame size su- 
per’. (For section comb honey).— 
Carl E. Killion, Paris, Ills. 


eee 

Penalty for Adulterating Honey 

In medieval times in Ribe, Den- 
mark, men were hung for stealing 
anything over $2.00 in value; and 
heads were chopped off for counter- 
feiting, murder, and, adulteration of 
honey. The great cleaver still hangs 
in the town hall.—Biblio, National 
Geographic, Jan. 40, page 13.—J. E. 
McKee, Alpine, N. Y. 

eee 

Gasoline Destroys Skunk’s Scent 

It may be worth a cent for Spin- 
ster Jane to know that next time 
Boy brings home a scent that an ap- 
plication of gasoline will take away 
his ‘“‘scentses” so that it will not be 
necessary to park Boy in the “Dog- 
house”. This past season at a yard I 
had near a patch of woods I noticed 
that the grass was scratched away 
from the front of one of the hives, 
I put a steel trap in front of the hive 
and before I took up the trap I 
caught seven skunks.—W. C. Daven- 
port, Winter Garden, Fla. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 





The rapidity with which honey 
moves depends largely upon the 
clever methods of display. An attrac- 
tive display of various sized contain- 
ers in mass advertises itself to con- 
sumers. Grocers should display hon- 
ey in different food departments. 
Honey should move with every order 
of groceries that goes out the door. 
Honey should glitter so brightly 
from the shelf that it would glide in- 
to the order of every grocery buyer. 
There should be an urge in every la- 
bel and in every jar. 


eee 
A committee of eight club wom- 
en, prominent in the state and city 
organizations of women’s. clubs, 
meeting with the Consumer’s Day 
Committee of the Woman’s Advertis~ 
ing Club of Chicago during January, 
compiled a list of material helpful 
for individuals and for club pro- 
grams. One of the twenty-four pam- 
phlets on food that was chosen was 
“Honey Facts’’. Requests for this 
leaflet have come in from various 
sections of the country because of 

this recommendation. 

eee 
Missionaries from Africa who are 
home in Chicago on a furlough, will 


carry American Honey Institute 
recipes back with them. 
eee 


It is refreshing to receive letters 
from persons in the medical field 
stating that they are advising all of 
their patients to eat honey. 


eee 
Food Field Reporter advertised 
“Honey for Breakfast” campaign 
with the heading “Honey Breaks 
Easter Morn’. The Progressive Gro- 
cer advertised it in the March issue 
by ealling attention to Honey Week, 
March 25 to March 30, and stated 
that many food stores have found 
honey a profitable traffic puller 
when well promoted and displayed. 

eee 
The New York Herald was one of 
the many papers that gave the slo- 
gan, “Honey for Breakfast’ publici- 


ty. 
: eee 

The October issue of “Institute 
Inklings’ was in great demand by 
business people. The Institute has 
received letters from lawyers, physi- 
cians, and business houses asking to 
i their names put on the mailing 
ist. 


Wouldn’t it be well to give a copy 
of the March issue of “Institute Ink- 
lings” which contains an article by 
authorities on Infant Feeding, to 
mothers? 

eee 

Teachers of Home-making in the 
state of Colorado are promoting the 
use of honey in their foods work in 
the home-making classes. 

eee 

The American Honey Institute 
plans to sponsor the biggest honey 
drive of all time this fall. It is being 
planned now. 

eee 

In the March 4 issue of Food Field 
Reporter there was an interesting ar- 
ticle on “California Chilled Fruit 
Company Freezes Navel Oranges in 
Honey Lemon Syrup.” 


eee 
Thousands and thousands of indi- 
vidual requests for leaflets that 


have been described over the radio 
are being mailed out from the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute office. 





(Editorials Continued from Page 231) 


WINTER’S COLD AND PACKAGE 
BEES 


Since the item was written on page 
229 of the Editorial Department, the 
Senior Editor has returned from 
Montgomery, Alabama, the center of 
the package bee business of the 
Southland. After a long interview 
with bee inspector Thos. Atchison 
and after reading a letter from Mr. 
Fortune of the Stover Apiaries, one 
of the largest shippers, it is very evi- 
dent that some sections of the South- 
land where queens and package bees 
are raised have suffered severely 
from this last winter’s extreme cold, 
the like of which has not been ex- 
perienced for many years. On the 
other hand, there are other areas in 
the South where package bees are 
produced that have not suffered 
much from the cold and where colo- 
nies are building up rapidly from 
fresh pollen. Shippers here will be 
able to make deliveries of bees and 
queens with reasonable promptness. 

But it is painfully evident that in 
the other sections in the Southland, 
colonies are weak either from lack 

(Continued on page 268) 
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the Empire Honey 


Producers’ Association 


H. H. 


A number of changes were neces- 
sary in the program for the annual 
meeting of the Empire State Associa- 
tion of Beekeepers. Because of the 
illness and death of his mother, Dr. 
E. F. Phillips was unable to be pres- 
ent; his place being taken by William 
Coggshall and George Rea. 

Dr. E. J. Dyce of Guelph, Ontario, 
because of illness could not be pres- 
ent; his place being taken by his as- 
sistant, G. F. Townsend. 

The election of officers resulted in 
George Rea, President; Burel Lane, 
Vice-President; George Rasmussen, 
Second Vice-President; George Rea, 
Financial Secretary; E. T. Cary, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 

The date of the next annual meet- 
ing was set for December rather than 
February. The summer meeting is to 
be held in July at Ransomville, New 
York, at Adams and Myers. 

R. H. Kelty would suppress all 
publicity regarding disease-resistant 
stock until more work has been done 
along this line. He fears that bee- 
keepers will relax their vigilance 
in the belief that disease-resistant 
stock can be obtained in the near fu- 
ture that will make all caution un- 
necessary. Mr. Kelty bases his whole 
system of management on the double 
brood-chamber. 


Root 


George Rea advocates two-story 
brood-chambers, pointing out that a 
good queen needs that much area to 
keep busy. He feels that top en- 
trances are not necessary if colonies 
are well packed; says that the thin 
honey due to varying seasons makes 
packing necessary in New York State. 


Small entrances, according to Wil- 
liam Coggshall, slow up the ripening 
of honey. Extracting from combs 
two-thirds capped over is not a safe 
rule for there are instances of unripe 
honey in combs entirely capped, the 
moisture being absorbed through the 
capping. The use of escapes in wet 
weather is likely to thin the honey. 
Storing honey in cold _ buildings 
where the humidity is high is very 
bad because of the absorption of 
moisture by the honey. 


R. H. Kelty mentioned the low 
price made on five-pound pails. Five- 
pound pails of honey were selling in 
Detroit for 39c; in the western part 
of the state for 37c. In one instance 
a beekeeper delivered honey to a 
store at 30c for a five-pound pail 
There are 11,000 beekeepers in Mi_h- 
igan with 141,000 colonies. However, 
4.9% of the beekeepers own 71,000 
colonies, or more than one-half of 
the total. 





In Michigan 
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Michigan State Beekeepers’ meeting in East Lansing, Jan. 31 and Feb. 1, 1940. 
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BEE AND HONEY EXHIBITS AT 
SOUTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR 


D. Dunavan 


The best beekeeping and honey 
exhibits ever seen in South Carolina 
characterizes the beekeeping section 
of the South Carolina State Fair held 
in October, 1939. 

A little history might here be in 
place. At the 1938 State Fair the 
first exhibits of any consequence in 
many years were shown. This was 
due to the influence of the then new- 
ly organized Palmetto Beekeepers’ 
Association. However, up to that 
time no exhibit rules had been pub- 
lished in the State Fair premium list 
and as a result, exhibitors that year 
had little information to go on in 
preparation of show material. The 
judges of the beekeeping and honey 
exhibits made certain suggestions as 
to future exhibits and submitted to 
the Palmetto Beekeepers’ Association 
score cards for the various classes. 
These score cards were eventually 
approved by the Association substan- 
tially as submitted by the judges. 
The State Fair authorities willingly 
published these score cards in the 
1939 Premium List. Accordingly, the 
exhibitors at the 1939 fair of this 
year had score cards for comb honey, 
extracted honey, wax and general 
beekeeping exhibits to guide them in 
preparation of their booths and ex- 
hibits. The judges of this year ex- 
pressed the opinion that these score 
cards contributed substantially to 
the high quality of the exhibits. 

A copy of the score cards as pub- 
lished in the 1939 State Fair Premi- 
um List is included at the end of this 
article. Some good suggestions for 
the improvement of these cards have 
already been made and other ideas 
will be gladly received. 

So the 1939 beekeeping section at 
the State Fair was acknowledged to 
be a decided improvement over that 
of the previous year. General ap- 
pearance of the extracted honey 
shown was largely due to the recent- 
ly designed and adopted Palmetto 
State honey label and to the stand- 
ard type honey bottles now in use by 
Association members. The variety of 
colors and flavors of South Carolina 
honey exhibited proved a revelation 
to State Fair visitors and presented 
a real problem for the judges. Pal- 
metto Association members feel that 
for next year’s exhibits, attention 
should be focused on clarifying and 
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This exhibit took second prize. 


otherwise enhancing the appearance 
of extracted exhibits 

Cash prizes for individual 
keepers’ booths in 1939 went to: 
T. P. Gaskin, Lykesland, Ist prize 
C. E. Hembree, Newberry, 2nd prize 
J. F. Switzer, Roebuck, 3rd prize 

Score Card for Extracted Honey: 


Quality (Flavor, odor, body) 

Appearance (Uniformity, containers 
and labels, lack of sediment and 
and crystals) : .4 points 


bee- 


$40.00 
$30.00 
-$20.00 


6 points 


10 points 
Score Card for Section or Frames: 
Quality (Uniform color, lack of pol- 
len cells) ; 


: 5 points 
Appearance (Filling, cappings, clean 


clean wood, lack of propolis) 4 points 
Variety ; : 1 point 
10 points 


Score Card for Individual Booths: 
Educational value 
Quality and attractiveness of honey 


2 points 


im Booth ...... 3 points 
Originality 2 points 
General attractiveness of booth 3 points 

10 points 

Score Card for Wax ; 
Color wer 3 points 
Odor : cose 3 points 
Freedom from impurities 4 points 

10 points 


Clemson, S. C. 
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Asked and 


How Far Apart Should 
Hives Be? 


Question.—I have only six 
colonies of bees. I am going to 
arrange a platform for these 
six colonies, and, of course, 
expect to have more. In placing these 
hives how close can I place them_without 
drifting?—-Frank J. Fischer, West Virginia. 


Answer.—Hives of bees should be 
at least six or eight feet apart to 
facilitate operating the hives, to pre- 
vent bees drifting from one hive to 
another, and to be able to mow the 
grass from around each hive. It is un- 
necessary to place hives of bees on 
platforms, up off the ground. In some 
sections of the country where Argen- 
tine ants are plentiful, it is necessary 
to put hives of bees up on stilts, with 
the bottoms of the stilts resting in 
containers of crude oil to prevent the 
ants from crawling up the hives. Or- 
dinarily a hive stand for a hive to 
rest on is sufficient. A hive stand is 
about four inches high and has an 
alighting-board for bees to light on 
when returning from the field. Hives 
should face the South or East. You 
might place them six feet apart, in 
a row, facing one hive East, the next 
South, the next East and the next 
South, and so on. This arrangement 
would help the bees to mark their 
location. 

Applying Heat to Destroy AFB 

Spores 

Question.—-_How should hives and frames 
be treated for foulbrood with steam? An- 
other beekeeper told me he had fixed a 
cabinet or vat to put his supers and frames 
in and treated them with live steam for an 
hour and that killed the spores of the foul- 
brood. Do you think this treatment is all 
right?—F M. Hillman, Montana. 

Answer.—We would not put too 
much reliance in the live steam 
method of killing spores of AFB in 
frames and supers. American foul- 
brood spores have been known to be 
viable after having been exposed to 
very high temperatures for five days 
In our opinion, fire is more effective 
as a disinfectant than boiling water 
or live steam. Generally speaking 
however, boiling frames and hive 
bodies in lye water for an hour or so, 
until the honey and wax are re- 
moved thoroughly, will prove to be 
effective in making the hive parts 
safe for future use. 


Marking Queens with Paint 
_ Question.—How do you paint new queens 
just before introducing?—Derrell Mulford 
Rikert, Vermont. 
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Answered 








Answer. To mark 
queen bees, a_— small 
amount of Duco paint, 


yellow or red, should be 
applied to the thorax of 
a queen, using a fine cam- 
el’s hair brush. A small spot of paint 
put on the shield on the top of the 
thorax is sufficient. 
Putting on Supers Early 

Question.—Should I put supers on ten 
days before the flow? Would this help to 
stop swarming on populous colonies? ar- 
ry F. Goergen, New York. 

Answer.—Putting supers on in ad- 
vance of the time they are actually 
needed does tend to control swarm- 
ing, because the supers furnish more 
comb space and ventilation and thus 
make the colony more comfortable. 
Congestion within hives is said to be 
the prime cause of swarming. 

Staggering Supers 

Question.—Do you think honey ripens in 

the hives with staggering supers as well 


as when the supers are straight, one above 
the other?—R. Melville, New Zealand. 


Answer.—We do not think that 
honey ripens so well when supers 
are staggered as it does when supers 
are in a straight pile. For the past 
dozen years, we have been push’ag 
the pile of supers, including the 
queen excluder, forward % inch. 
This makes a back entrance, at the 
top of the double brood chamber and 
at the bottom of the pile of supers 
and this appears to be a swarm-con- 
trol measure. At any rate, it permits 
a current of air to flow through the 
brood chamber. During a cool spell, 
the bees appear to regulate air condi- 
tions. Bees require considerable heat 
in the supers to cure the honey prop- 
erly. 

Double Brood Chambers 

Question.—This coming season I would 
like to try leaving the food chamber on 
the brood chamber the year round, super- 
ing above the double brood chambers. 
Charles A. Haines, Ohio. 

Answer.—The method of leaving 
the food chamber on the bottom 
brood-chamber during the entire 
season, supering above the double 
brood-chamber, should work in your 
locality. That is the method we fol- 
low in the production of extracted 
honey; in fact, we have been follow- 
ing it now for five years successfully. 
The main thing is to super liberally 
so that there may be no congestion 
in the double brood-chamber. This 
is the simplest method of operation 
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that we know of. We use the top su- 
pering method. 


Requeening for Comb Honey 


Question.—Is the correct time for re- 
queening fall or spring when producing 
section honey?—W. T. Davidson, Pa. 


Answer.—In our opinion it is ad- 
visable to requeen colonies for comb 
honey production just prior to the 
main honey flow. You perhaps recall 
an article entitled, ‘“Proposed Forced 
Supersedure Method’, beginning on 
page 292 in the May, 1939 Gleanings. 
That article takes up the matter in 
detail. For comb honey production, 
it seems advisable to have young 
queens introduced and started to lay 
just prior to the beginning of the 
main honey flow. 


Dividing Before the Honey Flow 


Question.—Why can’t as much honey be 
accumulated by a strong hive divided in 
half rather than leaving the strong hive 
intact?—R. A. Peters, Iowa. 


Answer.—When a strong colony of 
bees is divided, each division has ad- 
ditional combs to draw and there is 
the brood from a second queen to 
care for, and only half the original 
bees, in each hive to take care of 
the brood of each queen. By dividing 
the colony, the amount of house- 
work, or the work of colony main- 
tenance, has been doubled, and if 
this dividing is done at the beginning 
of a major honey flow of. compara- 
tively short duration there may not 
be much surplus honey stored in the 
supers. In localities where there is 
an early spring honey flow, strong 
colonies can be divided early in the 
season and both divisions will then 
have time to build up into full 
strength colonies before the honey 
flow from clovers comes on. 


Combs of Pollen Held Over Winter 

Question.—_I have a few supers with 
combs heavy with pollen that were saved 
from last season. The pollen looks quite 
dry. Do you think these combs would be 
Suitable to put in brood chambers of colo- 
nies this coming season?—J. L. Rush, N. Y. 


Answer.—By all means, distribute 
the combs of pollen among your 
colonies, in exchange for empty 
combs when settled warm weather 
comes. You will find, if you examine 
the combs carefully that the cells 
containing pollen are covered over 
with a substance resembling propo- 
lis, that the pollen is hermetically 
sealed and protected from the air. 
Unless combs containing pollen are 
badly moulded the pollen is as good 
as the day it was stored in the cells. 
Bees need a large amount of pollen, 
especially during spring months 
when brood-rearing is heavy. 
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Getting Returns from Package Bees 
the First Season 

Question.—If I buy package bees will 
they produce much hgney the first year 
or must they build up the colony first?— 
S. Mackensen, N. Y. 

Answer.—lIt is possible to secure 
good returns on an investment in 
package bees and queens the same 
season, provided the packages are 
installed early enough to build up 
into colonies capable of storing the 
maximum crop, and provided con- 
ditions are favorable for honey pro- 
duction. Packages should be installed 
seven or eight weeks before the ma- 
jor honey flow starts. 


How to Get Sumac Seed 

Question.—How can sumac seed be se- 
cured in order to plant it for bee pasture? 
—Lewis A. Konces, Mass. 

Answer.—-Sumac seed can be 
picked in the fall of the year or in 
the winter. Winter is probably as sat- 
isfactory as in the fall. It should be 
knocked from the cluster upon 
which it is borne and then rubbed 
forcefully through a wire screen. 
This will remove the pulp. If the 
seed is allowed to fall into water 
surplus pulp will float on the top 
and the good seeds will be found in 
the bottom. The water can be 
drained off, the seeds dried and 
planted out of doors the next spring. 
Experiments in the planting of su- 
mac seeds, however, have proven 
rather definitely that only a small 
percentage (around 30%) ever germ- 
inate. For that reason I should not 
want to encourage you enthusiasti- 
cally in your enterprise—A. M. 
Davis, Assistant Extension Horticul- 
turist of Mass. 


Abnormal Supersedure 


Question.—Will permitting queens to lay 
10 days before shipping prevent superse- 
dure to any extent? If not, what will?— 
M. R. Clark, Missouri. 

Answer.—We hardly think that 
permitting queens to lay for ten days 
before shipping them would have 
any effect on abnormal supersedure. 
Queens from good stock, properly 
reared, developed from larvae which 
are fed lavishly as a result of there 
being an abundance of nectar and 
pollen, also favorable weather condi- 
tions during the five-day larval de- 
velopment, are not likely to be su- 
perseded, provided they are proper- 
ly handled en route from shipper to 
receiver, also after they are put into 
hives upon reaching destination, and 
provided they have a normal envi- 
ronment after being introduced. 
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With the coming of 
spring and warm weath- 
er, we find our appetite 
jaded. We tire of all our 
customary foods, and 
crave something new 
and different to tempt us 
to eat with zest and real relish. And 
why? Simply because the inner 
workings of these bodies of ours are 
all tired out with the strain of keep- 
ing up to par to withstand the cold, 
the changes, and conditions of a long 
severe winter. 


And let me ask you who are 
spring-slumping, just as we are, 


what can give you more appetite zest 
than many of Mrs. Nielsen’s honey 
recipes? We can easily gather the in- 
gredients together, and with care 
succeed, climaxing our efforts with 
a culinary vision to behold, and am- 
brosia to tickle the palate. 

Food means much to birds and ani- 
mals, and even more to mortals. I am 
reminded of an exhibit I once saw at 
a poultry show. One pen of birds 
were much larger than the other 
pen. They were plumper, peppier, 
had brighter eyes, finer bone and 
feathers. Said the woman owning the 
inferior lot, ‘““‘Those aren’t chickens! 
They are older hens. Their owner is 
cheating and getting away with it!” 
But he wasn’t cheating. The differ- 
ence in food and care caused that 
great difference in size and appear- 
ance. The fine pen birds had been 
fed chick-starter, the finest grain, 
milk, — everything to promote a 
healthy, uninterrupted growth, The 
inferior pen had had scattered grain 
and the run-of-the-farm. 

Isn’t food responsible for the dif- 
ference in size, stamina, etc. between 
a queen-bee and a_ worker-bee? 
Doesn't royal jelly mean as much in 
the bee-yard as do wonderful, much- 
advertised calf-meals in the dairy- 
stables? See the difference in a 
schoolrooom between well-nourished 
children. and under-nourished child- 
ren. See, too, their different attitudes 
to work and to study. Then say if you 
can that food doesn’t matter. 

How often I have wished that I 
had waited fifty years longer before 
being ushered into this world. My 
parents would then have known the 
great value of Cod Liver Oil and 
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Jane Says: 





calcium-containing foods 
in building up _ good 
bone, and particularly 
good sound teeth in their 
off-spring. Think of 
the toothaches I should 
have missed! Yes, in 
Health we are surely not retrograd- 
ing. We are advancing by seven- 
league strides, thanks be! 


But,—Doctors tell us many of us 
are digging our graves with our 
teeth. Of course, they mean we are 
chewing too much, Over-eating, 
gorging, results in upset stomachs, 
over-worked “innards’’, and illness. 

Today we are learning all about 
balanced meals, the right kinds of 
foods, and how to prepare them ex- 
pertly, BUT unless we are studying 
calories with reduction in weight in 
view, we do not practice temperance 
in eating. If you doubt this, just re- 
member how you felt after that swell 
Christmas or Thanksgiving dinner, 
and if you keep on keeping on, as 
you have been doing, some day you 
may become a chronic dyspeptic, or 
a gas-ridden, blue-ruin pessimist. 


Men should’ especially guard 
against pampering their stomachs 
over much. The way to hold your 
man, so one wise woman said, is 
“Feed the brute’. Yes, feed him, but 
be sure and hide the remaining 
luscious cake and other goodies, hide 
them so well you forget where they 
are yourself, or, failing to find this 
treasure, when imaginary hunger 
gnaws at his stomach strings, he may 
persuade you to disclose its where- 
abouts, and gorge again. Let every 
man remember that awful exam- 
ple,—the DRONE. This once-proud- 
and-useful male, once was a real He- 
male, strong, fit, governing his colo- 
ny of workers with an iron hand, 
taking no back-talk. But he fell, and 
great was his fall. Evolution did its 
worst upon him, and _ today he 
emerges,—helpless, weak, unable to 
fight his own battles. He has become 
an idle fritterer-away-of-time. And 
the cause? Might it not have been 
over-eating, over-indulgence? Who 
knows? 

Go to the drone, oh man. Consider 
his ways and be wise to yourself.— 
Spinster Jane. 
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Talks to 


Beekeeping Has Its 
Ups and Downs 
Some years ago, 

during 1917 and 

1918 to be exact, I 

was engaged in com- 

mercial honey pro- 
duction in a wild 
raspberry region of 
northern Michigan, 
south of Traverse 

City. I could write a 

book on my experi- 

ences up there but I 

will mention only 

two, briefly. 

I (perhaps I had better say we, be- 
cause my wife and I were in part- 
nership, as we were newly-weds) 
bought 210 colonies in eight-frame 
single - story brood - chambers, that 
had been wintered in a cellar. We 
kept the colonies in one large apiary. 

One morning during a cold cloudy 
spell in early June I became con- 
cerned about the amount of stores in 
the hives. The bees had been active 
during late May on dandelion, fruit 
bloom, and wild cherry, called pin- 
cherry. Honey disappears rapidly in 
hives during a prolonged cold spell. 
On examining a few colonies I found 
two dead and some others on the 
verge of starvation. Unfortunately I 
had no bee feeders. Had I known as 
much then as I think I know now, I 
could have made some sugar syrup 
and poured it into the empty combs 
eccupied by starving colonies. How- 
ever, I built a hog trough 12 feet 
long, placed it near the apiary, 
rushed to town for 200 pounds of 
sugar, put thin sugar syrup into the 
trough hoping the sun would shine 
long enough for bees to get out of 
the hives and to the syrup. Sure 
enough the sun came out and the 
bees got enough syrup from the 
trough to last them until nectar was 
again available. I am not advocating 
this method of feeding but it did 
save the day for us. 

The following spring an unusually 
cold spell came the third week in 
June. It was actually cold enough to 
freeze milk in the pantry and during 
the night we had a hot water bottle 
at our feet. Our small vegetable gar- 
den was completely ruined and what 
was worse, a large percentage of the 
raspberry buds were destroyed. Pri- 
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or to the cold spell 
we had _ sufficient 
faith in the future to 
order enough five- 
gallon cans to hold 
a normal honey 
crop, and I'll never 
forget hauling the 
cans from the sta- 
tion on a June day 
cold enough for ov- 
ercoat, cap, and mit- 
tens. The future did 
look black but final- 
ly the sun_ shone. 
Conditions changed 
quickly for the better, not all of the 
raspberry plants were killed and the 
bees stored a fairly good crop of 
honey. 

And so, beekeeping has its ups 
and downs. Things are never quite 
so bad nor so good as we think they 
will be, and that is true with life it- 
self—at least, I have found it so. In 
beekeeping we must be ready to 
adapt ourselves readily to unusual 
situations. No two seasons are alike. 

The Old Groundhog Was Right 

When the groundhog crawled out 
of his hole on February 2 long 
enough to see his shadow he knew 
what was ahead. Today, March 14, 
almost six weeks later, winter is still 
with us, at least in northern Ohio. 

Bees in this area are in need of a 
good flight. There may be consider- 
able loss of colonies due to dysentery 
caused by long confinement in hives, 
poor quality of stores, lack of ade- 
quate protection, and weak colonies 
last fall. Colonies weakened by dys- 
entery should be strengthened with 
queenless package bees as early in 
April as possible. Unless such colo- 
nies are given help they are likely 
to grow weaker and pass out. 

To unite the queenless package 
with a weak colony, feed the bees in 
the package all the sugar syrup they 
will take by painting it on the wire 
screen of the bee shipping cage with 
a brush or cloth. Remove about four 
combs from the hive containing the 
weak colony, temporarily, then 
shake the queenless bees into the 
empty space in the hive. The bees in 
the weak colony will not object to 
the queenless bees filled with syrup. 

As stated in last month’s talk colo- 
nies that are very populous in the 
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Eggs in worker 
cells enlarged. 
These cells are 
about 1/5 of an 
inch in diameter 





fall will stand a lot of grief and are 
more likely to survive abnormal 
winter conditions. 


Checking Colonies 

Unless colonies need food, hives 
should not be opened until warm 
weather comes, and preferably when 
nectar is being gathered. The object 
of examining each colony is to find 
out if the three requirements—food, 
comb space, and protection are pres- 
ent. There should never be less than 
15 or 20 pounds of honey (the equiv- 
alent of three or four standard combs 
of honey) in each hive at any time 
during the spring months. If feeding 
is necessary, see page 173, of March, 
1940, Gleanings. 

In some regions of the South su- 
pers will be needed this month to 
supply comb space for incoming nec- 
tar and for brood-rearing. 

In the North hive packing should 
not be removed until the month of 
May and hive entrances should be 
kept reduced during -cool spring 
weather. Bees do need some protec- 
tion in the spring. 

A Word About Hive Manipulation 


Every beekeeper needs a good bee 
smoker, a good bee veil and a hive 
tool. Bee gloves may be necessary 
under certain conditions. 

Before opening a hive the smoker 
should be well lighted, using greasy 
waste, old rags, burlap, or some such 
material. Use a small amount of fuel 
to start with, then add more after 
the smoker gets going. If you use 
a cotton veil be sure to light the 
smoker before you put the veil on 
as it is easy to burn holes in the veil. 

Do not stand in front of the hive 
when bees are flying. If the hive has 
an outer cover, remove it, then in- 
sert the hive-tool under one corner 
of the inner cover and blow a little 
smoke through the small opening. 
Wait a few seconds, then remove 
the inner cover and apply more 
smoke over the frames, but not too 
much. 

Handling Frames 

To remove the first frame shove 
the hive-tool down between the end 
bars of the nearest frame and the 
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hive wall and pry the frames over 
to the opposite side. Next, separate 
the nearest frame from the adjacent 
one and remove the nearest one 
rarefully. Do not make any quick 
moves. Place this comb on end at 
the front corner of the hive at the 
side of the entrance so as not to in- 
terfere with the flight of the bees. 
Should the queen be on this comb 
and be accidentally shaken onto the 
ground she could then get into the 
hive easily. Should this comb be 
placed at the back of the hive, as 
some operators do, the queen might 
be lost. This point is important. 

The next, or second, frame should 
then be removed and examined, then 
placed back in the hive close 
against the nearest side. The remain- 
ing frames should be removed and 
examined in like manner and placed 
close together in the hive. Before 
placing the first frame removed back 
in the hive the frames in the hive 
should be pushed over to the further 
side, all at one time, instead of sepa- 
rately, (and thus avoid killing bees) 
to make room for the first frame. 
Any extra space not occupied at the 
near side of the hive should be di- 
vided evenly at each side of the hive. 

If a colony occupies a two-story 
brood-chamber, the top story, after 
being examined, should be lifted off 
and placed crosswise of the inverted 
outer cover to avoid killing bees ad- 
hering to the bottoms of the frames. 
The lower story should be examined 
in like manner, then the upper story 
returned to its former position and 
the hive cover put on securely. 


Conditions in the Hive 


In the South, colonies have con- 
siderable brood, but in the North, in 
the latitude of Medina, normal colo- 
nies may have brood in five or six 
combs the middle of April. The 
combs on the sides or near the walls 
of a hive should have considerable 
sealed honey. Combs in the middle 
of the brood-chamber should contain 
some brood in all stages, unsealed 
and sealed, as well as honey in the 
upper portions. Cells adjacent to the 
brood will contain pollen of various 
colors. Worker bees may be seen 
with pellets of pollen attached to 
their legs. Fresh nectar will be seen 
glistening in the cells of the combs. 

The picture and description of the 
comb of brood in all stages shown 
on page 250 should give beginners a 
clearer idea of the appearance of 
worker and drone brood. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns 
References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted 
word each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 


such as “a” 


and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 


ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 
10th of month preceding. F 





HONEY FOR SALE 








WHITE CLOVER comb honey. F. B. 
Sherman, Edgerton, Wis. 
WHITE CLOVER in new cans. Lewis 


Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 


NEW CROP clover extracted honey. H. 
E. Crowther, Cass City, Mich. 

FINE quality amber extracted honey. 
Harry Spooner, Stephens, Ark. 


FOR SALE—Highest grade clover honey 
at 534c. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, III. 


FINE clover honey, case or car. 
A. Davis, R. R. 2, Union City, Ind. 


FANCY clover honey, case or quantity. 
E. J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


~ CHOICE clover basswood honey in new 














Leslie 








60's. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 
HONEY—Light and light amber extract- 
ed. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. 





NUMBER ONE cut comb clover honey. 
George Eykamp, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in 
new 60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. 

CHOICE clover honey in 60's. R. C. Bish 
successor to Moore Apiaries, Tiffin, O 

FRANK RASMUSSEN, Greenville, Mich- 
igan. Fancy comb and extracted honey 

BEST clover extracted. New 60's, case or 
ton lots, 6c. Irvin VanDevier, Medina, Ohio. 

MICHIGAN'S finest clover honey at 6c 
per pound. W. J. Colebrooke, Pontiac, Mich- 
igan. 

GOOD CLOVER extracted in sixties, 6c; 
light amber, 5!2c. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue 
Ohio 

MICHIGAN'S finest 























well-ripened white 





honey in new 60's. Jay Cowing, Jenison, 
Mich 
MICHIGAN clover honey in 60's. Lave- 


rock Apiaries, 8766 Epworth Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich 











~ WHITE amber and buckwheat honey 
in new 60-Ih. cans. Harry T. Gable, Romu- 
lus, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover 
extracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Ka- 


lona, Iowa 
EXTRACTED 1938 and 1939 clover. Quo- 











tations on request. Scott Traxler, Scotts- 
burg, N. Y 
MICHIGAN white clover in new sixties 


Orval Dilley, Charlotte, 
Grand Ledge) 


Mich. (formerly 





CHOICE goldenrod-aster honey in good 
60's, $3.25, granulated. Earl Walldorff, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


ORANGE, palmetto and mangrove honey 
in new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 


CHOICE dark, 








autumn blossom honey, 





6c. Dearing Bros., 94 Deerhurst Blvd., 
Kenmore, N. Y. 
FORTY 60's, southeastern Minnesota, 


white clover honey, $4.30 each. Selmer W 
Markestad, Canton, Minn. 


BUCKWHEAT honey in 60’s, $3.00 each 
10 or more, $2.75 each, F.O.B. here. Wm 
F. Vollmer, Akron, N. Y. 


MEDIUM AMBER in 60's, thoroughly 
strained, reasonable. J. Hassan, 1700 N 
Franklin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOWDY’S HONEY—A small lot of good 
buckwheat extracted. All other grades sold 
out. Howard Potter, Ithaca, Mich. 


HONEY FOR SALE—All kinds, any 
quantity. H & S Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 
265-267 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y 


LET US show you how you can save on 
your honey purchases. We also buy honey 
H. Blitz, P. O. Box 3452, Philadelphia, Pa 


FANCY white clover extracted honey, 
can or carload. Price on request. Sample 
15c. Jos. H. Hoehn & Sons, Ottoville, Ohio 


RASPBERRY and clover, blended by the 
bees in 60-Ib. cans for 8c a Ib. Sample for 
20c. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, 
Mich 





























MICHIGAN'S FINEST WHITE CLOVER 
HONEY—No disease, new cans, 6c. You 
will be pleased. John McColl, Tecumseh, 
Michigan. 

COMPLETE line comb and bottled hon- 
ey, pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 
60’s. Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millers- 


port, Ohio 


WHITE and amber clover, also buck- 
wheat in kegs and cans. Sample 10c, de- 
ducted from cost. Coggshall & Son, Gro- 
ton, N 


NEW CROP light amber extracted, new 
sixties, fine quality. Write for prices 
Sample 10c. Meyer Toom, Route 4, Knox- 
ville, Iowa 


SELECT LOTS white sweet clover, also 
processed white honey in 60-pound tins 
A. I. Root Co., 224 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Il. 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted 
honey, buckwheat and clover, any quanti- 
ty, all size packages. Five-pound pails my 
specialty. Edward T. Cary, Midland Ave 
and Tallman St., Syracuse, N. Y. 























HONEY PACKERS—Write 
on carload lots of California and western 
honeys. We stock all varieties. Hamilton 
& Co., 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


us for prices 





COMB HONEY. No. 1 clover, $3 case; 
No. 1 amber, $2.50; dark amber, $2; Fancy 
buckwheat, $2.50; No. 1, $2.00; 1938 comb 
at low price; clover extracted, 7c; amber, 
6'4c. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—9 tons of finest clover ex- 
tracted at 6c. F.O.B. Bellevue. N. B. Que- 
rin, Bellevue, O. 


CHOICE white sweet clover, also extra 
light amber honey in new —"y~> tins by 
the case or carload. Dadant Sons, Ham- 
ilton, Illinois. 


WE HAVE fancy and No. 1 light clover 
honey, also buckwheat in 60's for sale. 
Write for prices. Finger Lakes Apiaries, 
Homer, N. Y. 


CLOVER HONEY—White, choice amber 
and amber in new 60’s, 5 and 10 pound 
pails; buckwheat in kegs and 60's. H. B. 
Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Finest quality clover honey, 
6 cents per pound; also buckwheat fall- 
flower, 5 cents per pound, in sixties f.o.b. 
here. E. G. Kyte, Driftwood, Pa. 

WE STILL have best Michigan clover 
honey to supply our customers until the 
new crop is ready in July. New cans and 
cases. E. D. TOWNSEND & SONS, North- 
star, Michigan. 




















HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will 
not guarantee any honey buyer’s financial 
responsibility and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only, or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept when the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lished his credit with the seller. 

WANTED—White and light amber ex- 
tracted honey. George Eykamp, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. 

WANTED—wWhite clover honey. New 
cans only. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 
Kossuth St., Columbus, O. 
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Knight's 
Package Bees 


and Queens 


LEATHER-COLORED ITALIANS 
THE BEST HONEY GATHERERS 


Prices including queens with 
packages. 

Pkgs. 2-Ib. 3-Ib. 4-Ib. 5-Ib. 
1 to 24 $2.00 $2.65 $3.30 $3.95 
25 and more 185 245 3.05 3.65 
Write for delivered prices, parcel 
post. If wanted with loose queens, 
introduced, add 15c each. 


Select young laying queens, 
75c; 25 and more, 65c each. All 
queens guaranteed mated pure. 
All packages will contain 
young bees, no drones, and full 
weight. 


Jasper Knight 


Hayneville, Ala. 





WANTED—Carlots honey; state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. 
Eryant & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

WANTED 





comb, white 
honey. Any 
Millers- 


Comb, chunk 
and light amber extracted 
amount. Central Ohio Apiaries, 
port, Ohio. 


HIGHEST cash returns made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Ky. 

CASH PAID FOR carloads and less than 
carloads of extracted honey. Send sample 
and best price. C. W. Aeppler Company, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


WANTED—White and amber extracted 
Honey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write 
The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—-All grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Apiaries, 
12243 12th St., Detroit, Michigan. 


<= 























FOR SALE 


FOR SALE —400 2-story 10-fr. colonies, 
Al condition, $6.00 each. Edw. Klein, Gur- 
nee, Ill 

QUEEN PAINTING OUTFITS, $2.00 post- 
paid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, Massa- 
chusetts 

BRANDING IRONS. Your name or ini- 
tials, made to order. John Conner, Cald- 
well, N. J 

COMB honey sections, $7.50 per thou- 
sand. Order now. 500 samples, $3.75, 
Sarees collect. Harold M. Case, Pierpont, 

oO. 























Fresh from Our Yards 


Immediate Shipment 


We specialize in giving prompt 
service to Beekeepers who need 
bees at once or on a given date. 
We are prepared to make ship- 
ment within 48 hours after re- 
ceipt of your order, often the 
same day order is received. 


Italian Bees 
and Queens 


2-Ib. pkgs. 3-Ib. pkgs. 


Queens with with 
each queen queen 
1 $ .60 $2.00 $2.60 
6 or more 55 1.85 2.45 
12 or more 50 1.75 2.35 
Tested Queens, each $1.20 For 


larger packages, 60c for each pound 
of bees. Queenless packages, deduct 
price of queen 


Citronelle Bee Co. 
Citronelle, Alabama 
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Three-Band 


Italian Bees 
and Queens 


Northern production proved 
stock. Highest quality, young 
bees, good workers. Live deliv- 
ery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


—Prices— 
2-16. pkg. with queen . $1.90 
3-16. pkg. with queen 2.45 
4-Ib. pkg. with queen 2.95 
5-16. pkg. with queen ... 3.50 
Young laying queen ..... 55 


For queenless packages, deduct 
price of queen. Better Service. 
Immediate delivery. 


W. O. Gibbs 


Willacoochee, Ga. 


Phone 150. 











STOP wasting money 
on inferior packages. 


LOOK at the results others are getting 
from Cutts’ packages, LISTEN to reason. 


Only good quality packages pay profits. 

Poor packages are same at any price 

2-Ib. 3-Ib. Untested 

with queen with queen queens 
1-25 $2.10 $2.75 $ .70 
25-100 1.95 2.60 65 
100-up 1.85 2.45 60 
J. M. CUTTS & SONS 
Rt, 1. Montgomery, Ala. 








PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS 


Again we solicit your orders for our 


high quality queens for the season of 
1940. Prices as follows 
1-10 queens, 65c each; 11-50 queens, 
60c each; 51 to 100, 55c¢ each. 
We guarantee satisfaction and a 
square deal 
c. G. 








ELLISON & pone 
Belton, 8S. C., U. A. 








April, 1940 


FOR SALE—McCormick Deering engine, 
144 H. P. compact model, excellent condi- 
tion, $35.00. Patten Apiaries, Medford, 
Minn. 


100 10-FRAME 414x173 comb honey su- 
pers, nailed and painted. Guaranteed free 
from disease, 40c each. Irvin Van Devie,r 
Medina, Ohio. 


ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
honey strainer. Makes honey ready to bot- 
tle. Fine condition. Write for particulars 
Lavern Depew, Auburn, N. Y 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


ATTRACTIVE prices on bee _ supplies 
and comb-foundation. Send for catalog. 
Saves you money. The Fred W. Muth Co., 
Pearl & Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


READY WIRED FRAMES—Scientifically 
correct wiring results in perfect combs re- 
duces swarming 75%. Literature free. 
Sample 10c. A. E. Wolkow, Hartford, Wis. 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. Comb and ol 
pings rendered. E. S. Robinson, Mayville 
ms. Ge 























CARTONS for cut Comb Honey. New at- 
tractive designs with your name and ad- 





dress. Low prices. Fast service. Samples 
on request. May Carton Co., Box 257, 
Traverse City, Michigan. 

PINARD nailless queen cage. Agents: 


Diamond Match Company, Los Angeles and 
Chico, California; Weaver Apiaries, Nava- 
sota, Texas. Samples. A. B. Pinard, 810 
Auzerais Avenue, San Jose, California. 


FOR SALE—We accumulate bee supplies 
at our warehouses, slightly shopworn and 
fully serviceable, but discontinued for 
lack of sale. Write for complete barg -in 
list. G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. 


METHYL BROMIDE in 1 tb. cans at 
$1.00 each. Must go by express. 1 Ib. for 
1000 cubic feet. Kills not only wax millers 
and worms but the eggs. Printed matter 
available. A. G. Woodman Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Fine quality queen mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both 
comb and extracted honey. Orders filled 
promptly. Write us or drive over M53, fifty 
miles north of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Sup- 
ply Co., Almont, Mich 


FOR SALE—You will make a big cash 
saving by letting us work your wax into 
either plain or wired foundation. Send us 
a list of your needs for our lowest, early 
order discount prices. We manufacture a 
complete line of bee supplies. WALTER T 
KELLEY CO., Paducah, Ky. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


ITALIAN QUEENS. W. G. 
dietown, Pa. 

















Lauver, Mid- 





FINEST three-banded Italian queens 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS, ROCKTON, 
PA. 





60 COLONIES, eight-frame, 
ed, $3.50 each. Henry Hill, 
diana 


CAUCASIAN 


state inspect- 
Union City, In- 





package bees and queens 
ready April 10th. Untested queens, 60c 
each. 2-Ib. pkg. $2.00, 3-Ib. pkg. $2.50, 50 
or more pkgs. 10% discount. Sate arrival 
guaranteed. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., R. 4, 
Box 132, Greenville, Ala. 
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April, 1940 
FOR SALE—80 colonies bees. Modern 
equipment. Health certificate furnished. 


Henry Bauch, Route 2, Dancy, Wis. 

FOR SALE—35 colonies and equipment. 
Inspected no disease, will sacrifice. F. ; 
Wiles, 228 Prospect, Wellington, Ohio. 

BEES FOR SALE—20 colonies, heavy 
with stores, in 112 and 2 story hives, guar- 
anteed no disease. Jason Hoyle, Olney, Md. 

ITALIAN queens. N. J. Experiment Sta- 
tion stock, selected, carefully reared, 75c 














-* Circular. E. G. Carr, Pennington, 
N. J. 
THREE - BANDED Italian bees and 


queens. Let us book your order for 1940 
spring delivery. Alamance Bee Company, 
Graham, N 1 


SELLING several two-story’ colonies, 
healthy, state inspected bees, Standard 
equipment May first. A. N. Durrant, R. 1, 
Sharonville, Ohio. 


HIGH GRADE BEES CHEAP—Apiary in 
town over 40 years, one block from Maine 
Street. Guaranteed no disease. George 
Schilling, State Center, Iowa. 


66 COLONIES, and outfit. Bees will be 
inspected. Packed for winter. Drouths and 
grasshoppers have destroyed forage. A. K. 
Holmes, R. 3, Kearney, Nebr. 


20 HIVES with bees, 
from disease; standard Root equipment; 
Three-ply foundation. Make offer. Lose 
Bros., 206 E. Jefferson, Louisville, Ky. 


ANY SIZE package or nuclei from our 
own Southern yards; disease-free good 
stock. Write for our reasonable prices and 
offer. Coggshall and Son, Groton, N. Y. 


QUEENS with character. The best that 
can be produced. Shipped when you want 
them. At a price you can afford to pay. 
= years’ experience. D. P. Green, DeLand, 

a. 


9 STRONG COLONIES Italian bees in 
new 10-frame hives with food chamber. 
Guaranteed free from disease. E. J. Mes- 
am. 150 McLean Ave., Highland Park, 
Miuicn. 


OUR PRICE, and quality package bees 
will please you. Expressed direct to you 
from one of my shippers in the South. 
Write me. . D. Townsend, Northstar, 
Michigan. 


GOLDEN QUEENS, 
hardy, gentle, productive, health certifi- 
cate, service and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Personally reared, 75c. O. E. Brown, Rt. 1, 
Asheboro, N. C. 


100 LARGE COLONIES of bees for sale. 
Each colony packed and wintered in two 
bodies, making all hives 20 inches deep. 














guaranteed free 

















excellent quality, 
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PETERSON’S 


PACKAGE BEES 
Money Maker Brand 


will increase your honey crop. You 
will find them “the top in pkg. 


bee value.” 


Young baby bees, no drones, speedy 
service, full weight, choice queens. 
Three-band Italian. All pkgs. with 


Queens. 


—Ready April Ist— 
112-Ib. pkg. $1.50; any number 


2-Ib. pkg. 2.00; 25, $1.85; 50, $1.80 
3-Ib. pkg. 2.70; 25, 2.65; 50, 2.60 
4-Ib. pkg. 3.45; 25, 340; 50, 3.35 
5-Ib. pkg. 4.15; 25, 4.10; 50, 4.05 
Ready April 20th— 
Comb Packages With Queen 
2-Ib., 1 comb, $2.20; 25, $2.15; 50, $2.10 
2-Ib., 2comb, 2.45; 25, 2.40; 50, 2.35 
3-Ib., 2comb, 3.25; 25, 3.20; 50, 3.15 


Loose queen in combless packages if 

wanted. Queens caged in comb pack- 

ages. Safe delivery guaranteed or re- 
placed at once. 


HONEY BEE APIARIES 
Sandwich, IIl. 











Get Running’s 
Bees 


And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 


The kind we use in our extensive Michi- 
gan Apiaries. All Italian Stock. Service 
guaranteed. Ask for our circular. 


2-lb. pkg. with choice untested Queen, $2.45 


3-lb. pkg. with choice untested Queen, 3.15 
Choice untested Italian Queen, ...... 75 
Choice tested Italian Queen, ........ 1.50 


10% discount on 50 or more; 
15% discount on 500 or more. 


David Running Apiaries David Running 








Guaranteed no disease. Otto A. Park, Sumterville, Alabama. Filion, Mich. 
Route 1, Birmingham, Mich. 
UNEXCELLED _ three-banded Italians. 
Bees, 70c pound; queen, 55c. Attractive 
discount, twenty up. Sensational prices Australian Beekeeping News 


on nuclei. Twenty % over-weight. Arrival, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Sowhatchee Apia- 
ries, Hilton, Ga. 


FOR SALE—250 colonies of bees, guar- 
anteed free from disease, mostly eight- 
frame hives. Wired combs and good hives. 
Comb and extracting supers with combs. 
Three honey extractors. Kate E. Smith. 
West Granville, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Our 
cated at Manzanola, 








Colorado Apiaries lo- 
Colorado, or trade for 


bees in Southwest Texas. Write Miller's 
Caucasian Apiaries, Three Rivers, Texas. 
A complete outfit ready to move into. 


Good milch cows also. 


XUM 


The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“Australasian Beekeeper” 

Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 

any time Inquire for International 

Money Order for five shillings (Austra- 

lian) at your Post Office. 

Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20. 

West Maitland, New South Wales, 
Australia. 














WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 
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Loose Queen 
Packages 


Queen introduction from frames of emerg- 
ing brood. Assurance of vigorous young 
bees which reduces supersedure. Shipment 
from Southern points, April 15th and af- 
ter. Three-Band Italian. 
2-Ib. combless pkg. with queen $2.00. 
Ten or more, $1.90 each. 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen, $2.80. 
Ten or more, $2.70. 
Extra queens, 60c each. 
Health certificate and safe delivery 
guaranteed. 


BYRON FREY 


2758 Griffith, Berkley, Mich. 





THREE-BAND ITALIANS 
Queens and Package Bees 


From high producing strain. Shipped on 
time. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. I rear my own Queens and Cage them 
the day shipment is made. Write for prices. 


W. A. Fletcher, Garland, Texas. 





THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES 


2 Ib. Standard Comb Package with.. 
young Queen, . $2.10 
Combless Package with young Queen 2.00 
2 Ib. M. D. Comb package and Young 
Queen . 2.75 
Untested Queen : 60 
Additional Ib. of Bees .60 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for discount 
J. P. CORONA 
P. O. Box 124 Kenner, La. 





Three-Band Italians 


Queens and Package Bees 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen, $2.45 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen, 3.15 
Untested queens, .75 


Liberal quantity discounts. 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
No shipments after May Ist. 


Valley Bee & Honey Co., Weslaco, Texas 


2-lb. Package Italian 
Bees and Queen, $1.95 


Bright Queens, 50c each, postpaid. 


E. A. CASWELL 
4019 Piety St, Rt. 4 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Safe 








B. B. PLIERS AND HIVE TOOL 
COMBINED 


Practical, quick frame lifter and holder. 
Price, $1.00. Scraper for quick clean work. 
Price, $1.00 or the two for $1.50. 


CALIFORNIA BEE & TOOL CO. 
810 W. Pedregosa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE April, 1940 

REAL package bees with queens at a 
Saving. Associated with package bee ship- 
pers in Louisiana, and adjacent states 
Write me here at Northstar, Michigan. 
Packages will be Express direct to you 
from the South. E. D. Townsend. 


EARLY PACKAGE BEES—Prompt ship- 
ment begins May 1. Two-pound package 
bees with queen, $2.45; 3-Ibs., $3.15. Add 
25c postage for each package. Choice Ital- 
ian queen, 75c. Safe arrival guaranteed. 








— M. Hartle, Reynoldsville, Pa., Box 
38 COLONIES guaranteed free from 


disease, ten-frame equipment, few in story 
and half the rest in two stories. Modern in 
every way including cypress hive stands. 


Also sixty extracting full-depth supers. 
Real bargain. Write to John Markovich, 
Huron, O. 





PACKAGE BEES—lItalian or Caucasian. 
Quick shipment. Express or parcel post 
Loose queen if wanted. 2-Ib. with young 
laying queen, $2.00; 3-Ib. with queen, $2.80 
Discounts: $20.00 orders, 5% discount; 
$40.00, 712; $60.00 or more, 10%. Crenshaw 
County Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala. 


CAUCASIAN package bees. Reduced 
price but same high quality. Long-tongued, 
gentle, prolific, dependable workers. 2- 
pound package with queen, $2.00; 3-pound 
package with queen, $2.50. No discount 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 

B. Skinner Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARY—lItalian 
bees with queen introduced, 2 pounds with 
queen, 1 comb brood, $2.00; 2 pounds with 
queen, 2 comb brood, $2.40; 3 pounds with 
queen, 1 comb brood, $2.50; 3 pounds with 
queen, 2 comb brood, $2.90. A health cer- 
tificate with shipment. Norma E. Roy 
Hessmer, Louisiana. 


GOOD COMBLESS PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS. Gentle, prolific, wel} bred 
three-banded Italians. Used for years by 
leading beekeepers of the U. S. and Cana- 
da. Many outstanding records for honey 











production. New cages—Full weight pack- 
ages—No drones—No disease. 2-Ib. pkgs. 
with select young laying queens, $2.45 
each; 20 or more, $2.30 ea; 50 or more 
$2.15 ea.; 100 or more, $2.00 ea.; 3-Ib. pkgs 
with queens, $3.15 ea.; 20 or more, $3.00 
ea.; 50 or more, $2.85 ea.; 100 or more, 
$2.65 ea. Express or mail, f.o.b. here. Se- 
lect young laying queens, 75c each; 20 or 


70c ea.; 50 or more, 65c ea.; 100 or 
60c ea.; Postpaid. Order now and 
your shipping date reserved. Price 
on request. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick 


more, 
more, 
have 
list 
Ala. 


QUALITY 3-BAND 
ITALIANS—Carefully reared queens in 
standard four-frame nuclei. Package bees 
with queen introduced loose and a comb of 





“HONEY GIRL" 


brood. 2-pound package, $2.25; 3-pound 
package, $2.75; 4-pound package, $3.25 
Regular combless package with queen 
caged—2-pound package, $2.00; 3-pound 
package, $2.50; 4-pound package, $3.00 
For additional comb of brood, add 50c 
each; for additional pound of bees add 50c 
each. Large orders quoted on request. No 
disease, full weight, young bees, and 


young laying queens. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Certificate of inspection with each 
shipment. Small deposit to book order 
Prices after May 4th shipment: 2 Ib., 1 
comb queen introduced (1 to 9 pkgs.) $2.00 
each; 10 or more, $1.90 each; 2 Ib., Comb- 
lens with queen caged (1 to 9 pkgs.) $1.80 
each; 10 or more, $1.70 each. 50c for each 
additional comb of brood or pound of bees. 
A. D. St. Romain Apiaries, Diamond, La. 
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April, 1940 


FORTY COLONIES of bees, guaranteed 
free from disease. Arthur Howland, Basom, 
N. Y. 


PACKAGE bees and queens. Golden and 
leather-colored Italian. Prompt shipment. 
Bees that get the honey. No disease. Safe 
arrival. Book order early. Discount to deal- 
ers. Satisfaction guaranteed. Boudreaux 
Apiaries, Leonville, Louisiana. 


FOR SALE—20 112 story Buckeye colo- 
nies, 43 shallow 15 deep supers, all 3-ply 
combs. 10 half depth super holders for 
41,x17,. One 8”, one 10” steam, one 10” 
plain knives. One 2 gallon, one 1 gallon 
copper boilers. Two 45-gallon’ storage 
tanks. One No. 74, 4-12” pocket extractor. 
Bees guaranteed free from disease. R. G. 
Calvert. Medina, O. 


7 HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Several men for 1940 season. 
Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Il. 


EXPERIENCED beekeeper to run bees 
on shares. D. H. Morris, Swanton, Ohio. 


YOUNG experienced man with good 
health and habits to work in _ apiaries. 
Burghardt Honey Farms, Jewell, Iowa. 


INDUSTRIOUS young man of _ good 
health and habits to assist in apiary and 
orchard work. Harry W. Beaver, Troy, Pa. 


YOUNG MAN, single, of good health and 
habits to work in commercial apiaries. 
Clarence Henderson, Buckport, South Caro- 
lina 

YOUNG man with some experience in 
beekeeping. Give all particulars in your 
reply. Fred D. Lamkin, Union Springs, 
New York. 


WANTED—Beeman to work 300 colonies. 
Must be responsible and understand bees. 
Wm. March, 12801 Woodland Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


YOUNG MAN as helper in apiaries, 
room, board furnished. Give age, weight, 
wages, reference in first letter. Jay Cow- 
ing, Jenison, Mich. 


WANTED—Reliable man of good habits 
for season. State experience fully. Give 
age. weight, height, wages wanted with 
board and room. Leland Farnsworth, Da- 
vison, Mich. 


WANTED—By about May 6th, single ex- 
perienced beeman with clean habits for 
this season. Room and board furnished. 
State age, experience, weight and wages 
wanted. Located near Milwaukee. John 
Kneser, Hales Corners, Wis. Route 1. 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED with commercial 
beekeeper, or will work bees on shares. 
= G. Norberg, Camp Curry, Willow River, 
Minn. 


















































MAGAZINES — 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—tThe only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free. 





Yearly 7c6d. Apply Editor, Indian Bee 
suernal. Jeolikote, Dist. Nainital, U. P. 
ndia. 





MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER is the “newsy” 
Magazine. Published monthly. 75c a year, 
2 years $1. Send 10c for single copy. MICH- 
IGAN BEEKEEPER, 406 E. St. Joseph St., 
Lansing, Mich. 





SEEDS 


SEEDS of honey plants, yellow cleome, 
figwort, wingstem, wild senna and others. 
15e per packet, eight packets, $1.00. Send 
for list. Melvin Pellett, Atlantic, Iowa. 
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Queens and Package Bees 


CAUCASIANS * ITALIANS 
Over 25 Years’ Experience 


RIO GRAND VALLEY 
HEADQUARTERES for TRUCKERS 
On Weslaco Progresso Highway 


Paying 30 cents a pound for Beeswax in 
exchange for Bees and Queens. Queens, 75 
cents each. 2-Ib. pkgs. bees with queen, 
$2.45 each; 3-Ib. pkg. with queen, $3.15 
each. One of our customers took 1620 
queens on one truck at one time last 
spring to North Dakota. 
We do lots of trading. What have you? 
WANTED HONEY. Send sample. 


Biue Bonnet Apiaries 
m i, Box 70, Mercedes, Tex. 








Strong Nuclei 


Two-nuclei in newly painted, ten- 
frame hive bodies, each of four 
combs bees, with hatching brood, 
honey and 1940 laying queen, $3.15 
each nuclei. Our hive bodies have a 
sliding partition through the center, 
with screen wire top and bottom. 
Queens are loose and laying on ar- 
rival. Can ship any time you say. 
No disease. 


WM. PIEFER & SONS 
GAUSE, TEXAS 











STOLLER’S 


Thrifty packages and nuclei. Bred for 
honey production. Again we offer un- 
excelled quality. Tested in our north- 
ern apiaries 
2-Ib. pkgs. $2.45 3-Ib. pkgs. $3.15 
Less 15% to Dealers. 
4-frame nuclei, select combs, $4.00 
each. Truck lots delivered, Club your 
orders. A most wonderful package. 
Rush orders to 


Stoller Honey. Farms 
Sylvester, Ga. Latty, Ohio 














For a Better Crop 


and less swarms. 


Buy our Golden Italians. Gentle and pro- 
lific. Write for prices and discounts. 


Eggleston Apiaries, Diamond, La. 
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— > Hello, Folks <— 


Here We Are Again, 


Stevenson’s Line-bred GOLDENS 


Our queens are large, uniform, and very 
prolific. Our bees are large, the best of 
honey producers, and so gentle it is a real 
pleasure to work with us. We are not ner- 
vous, and do not swarm until the hive is 
well filled. What more could any one de- 
sire? 

So, buy us; try us; and you will see “How 

Wonderful We Are”. Kindly write to 


STEVENSONS APIARIES 
Westwego, La. 


for descriptive circular. 2-th. pkg. with 
queen, $2.45; 3-Ib., $3.15; Queens 75c each. 
Discount on 10 and over packages. 


I Offer You 


For Limited Time 





2-Ibs. bees and queen,........ $1.75 
3-Tbs. bees and queen,........ 2.25 
Finest Italian queens,........ 75 


book. Prices 
without notice. 


10% 


subject to 


J. F. McVay 


Jackson, Alabama. 


required to 
change 





Attention, Beekeepers 


Finest of queens and packages. Thousands 

of colonies and nuclei to draw from. 10 

years’ experience with my _ grandfather, 

Mell Pritchard, at Medina, Ohio, in Root 

Company queen yard 

Queens 60c each, discount on large orders 
Write for package prices. 


Lawrence Pritchard, RD 3, Sylvester, Ga. 





Package Bees and Queens 


Bright Three-banded Italians. Well im- 
roved stock. If you want the very best in 
ees that money can buy. A trial order 
will convince you that our loose queen 
package, prompt and safe delivery, is just 
what you have wished for. 
2-™. pkg., $2.45; 3-tb. pkg., $3.15 
Queens, 75c each. 
TAYLOR 


APIARIES, LUVERNE, ALA. 





MACK’S QUEENS 


(They Speak for Themselves) 
List your orders for 1940 
We guarantee to please you. 


HERMAN McCONNELL 


Robinson. Rte. 2. 


Illinois 
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9 BASSWOOD SEEDLINGS, 2 foot, or 6 
Pink HONEYSUCKLE bushes, 12 inch, or 
25 Caragana (Siberian Pea Tree) hedging 
18 inch, postpaid for $1.00, plus any bank 
check exchange. Nectar producers. Lewis- 
Dadant dealers in this territory. Nicollet 
County Nursery, St. Peter, Minn. 


RED CLOVER RECLEANED, $10.80 r 
bushel; Timothy, $2.30; Hardy Altalta, 
$11.90; Grimm Alfalfa, sealed bag, $13.50: 
Scarified Sweet Clover, $3.30; unhulled, 
$1.80; Korean Lespedeza, $2.00; all re- 
cleaned, sacked; Certified Hybrid, $3.75 per 
bushel. Guaranteed Satisfactory quality. 
Write, free samples and catalog. Frank 
Sinn, Box 482, Clarinda, Iowa. 


DAIRY GOATS 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 419, 
Fairbury, Nebr. (big monthly magazine, 3 
years $1), gives complete information. In- 
troductory 5 months, 10c. 




















Need Package 
Bees and Queens? 


We will trade at attractive prices for 
your honey and beeswax. Write us 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


229 Walnut Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














“She-suits-me” queens, 3- 
banded Italians, most ex- 
cellent strain: One queen, 


75¢ 3 queens, $2.00. 
Stamps accepted for sin- 
gle queen. 

Koolairy veil, $1.50 
postpaid, SAFIN queen 
cage, $1, for ten; 15c for 
one 

ALLEN LATHAM 





Norwichtown, Conn. 





Package Bees 


and Queens 
Three-Banded Italians 


We can fill your order promptly. 
Prices as follows: 


Two-pound packages with queens 


1 to 4 packages, each $2.40 
5 to 9 packages, each 2.20 
10 to 24 packages, each 2.10 
25 to 49 packages, each 2. 

50 or more, each 1.90 


Three-pound packages with queens 
50c extra per package. 


Young bees with queens that are guaran- 


teed to be first-class or replacement with- 
out cost 


The Crowville Apiaries 


Rt. 1. Winnsboro, Lea. 
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Service 


ed and tested colonies, bred from the best honey producers at our 
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Quality plus 





NEW LOW PRICES ON PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


1 to 11 12 to 50 51 to 100 
2-1b. with queen $2.35 $2.10 $2.00 
3-Ib. with queen 2.85 2.60 2.50 
4-16. with queen 3.25 3.00 2.85 


Write or Wire for Price on Larger Quantities. 
For packages without queens, deduct 60c. 
WE GUARANTEE to ship you first quality bees from carefully select- 


Michigan locations. 
WE GUARANTEE unexcelled Quick Service. You know the import- 
ance of getting your bees when you want them. 
REMEMBER THIS GUARANTEE: 


We Will Refund 50% of Purchase Price if We Fail to Ship With- 
in Five Days of Date Promised When Your Order is Accepted. 


For Further Assurance and Security— 
Wire us for specific shipping reservations. When we acknowledge or- 
der, wire Citizen’s Bank, Hahira, amount of your order to be delivered 
to us upon presentation of Express Receipt bearing date selected. We 
don’t ask you to take any chances when you deal with us. 


THE PUETT CO., Hahira, Ga. 




















1940 Package Bees and Queens 1940 
READY AT LOWER PRICES same quatiry 


SUPERIOR QUALITY—LARGE | flow. We produce large queens full 
SUPPLY—QUICK SERVICE— matured, more prolific and long lived, 
FULL WEIGHT — LIGHT SHIPPING roduces worker bees gentle, easy to 
CAGES—YOUNG BABY BEES— andle. Safe arrival, satisfaction guar- 
CHOICE QUEENS anteed, health certificate furnished. 

The queen is the most important item Prices 1 to 49 50 to 100 


in a package, as a colony of bees de- ! 
pends largely on the queen, with a 3-Ib. pkg. with queen, 2.35ea. 2.25 ea. 


proven fine strain of Bright 3-Banded Untested queens, .. 50 ea. 


—AS GOOD AS MONEY CAN BUY— 


2-Ib. pkg. with queen, $1.75 ea. $1.70 ea. 








Italians, plus a moderately steady honey Norman Bros. Apiaries, Ramer, Ala. 
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wat | What's Your 
Other Hobby’? 
These fine magazines will give you the 
latest, inside information on their re- 
spective fields, and lead you to more 
profit and pleasure. All are monthies 
except last two named. 
Per Year 
Poultry Item ye bein eae cl $ .25 
DE GEE cv cbvasocseucevess 25 
Be R Plymouth Rock Monthly ieee werk 25 
e reeding Rhode Island Red Journal ....... 25 
A . p a > American Turkey Journal ........ 50 
merican Dee reeders Record Milking Shorthorn Journal ...... .50 
ee Se American Pigeon Journal ... 1.00 
A 44-page TRADE MAGAZINE American Rabbit Journal .. —. oa 
. : ° z ag: abt t 
serving America West of 100 se ae — awe - 1.00 
ez ing j »> Phacec ; Hog Breeder (all breeds) ... ‘ 1.00 
F — Triple Phases of Bee Life Swine World (P. C.’s only) _._.... 1.00 
er! age— Sheep Breeder (& Karakula) .... 1.00 
Environment— The Sheepman Magazine .. ieee 
< —_— American Bee Journal wer 1.00 
p and Response Beekeepers’ Item er 1.00 
with regular Departments devoted Gleanings in Bee Culture 1.00 
> ns Angora (Goat) Journal . 1.00 
to each phase Goat World (all breeds) ..... 2.00 
Bee Breeding— American Farm Youth 
Bee Pasturge— (10 numbers) bee 75 
Honey Production and Utilization ee Se a. -- 1.00 
Published monthly, $1.00 the year Send coin, bill, money order, check 
circulating “From Coast to Coast” or stamps. 
ee MAGAZINE MART 
4 a 
RALPH BENTON, Editor Dept. GB La Grange, Ill. 
Rivera, California 








-— ii 


MY CARNIOLANS SATISFY BETTER 


Jan Strgar strain. Gentler bees, whiter combs, more honey. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Queens introduced free. 


Combless package 2-Ib. bees, queen, $1.95; 3-Ib. bees, queen, $2.45 
M. Dadant Comb pkg. 2-Ib. bees, queen, $2.50; 3-Ib. bees, queen, $3.00 
Standard Comb pkg 2-Ib. bees, queen, $2.00; 3-Ib. bees, queen, $2.50 


Extra queens, 50c. 


EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS, LETTSWORTH, LOUISIANA. 





Gaspard’s Quality Golden and Three-banded Queens and Package 
Bees for Spring 1940 Delivery 2-1 


2-Ib. package with queen, one frame of brood $ each pkg 
3-Ib. package with queen, one frame of brood each ea. 
4-Ib. package with queen, one frame of brood each tion 
5-Ib. package with queen, one frame of brood each plea 
package with queen, two frames of brood each 

. package with queen, two frames of brood each 

. package with queen, two frames of brood each 
package with queen, two frames of brood each 

(Combless Packages With Queens) 

2-Ib. package with queen, each $1.90 4-Ib. package with queen, each $3.25 
. package with queen, each 2.55 5-Ib. package with queen, each 3.95 
Untested queens, 75 cents each. Tested queens, $1.50 each. Twenty-one Years’ 
Experience—which assures you of prompt and efficient service. Satisfaction —_— 
guaranteed, and a health certificate with each shipment. 10% will book your order, 
balance at shipping time. Discount to dealers. 1 to 9, net; 10 to 24, 10% discount; WH 


25 to 50 or more 15% discount. J. L. GASPARD, HESSMER, LA. 


ism eotmo 
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2 
2 
3 
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2 
3 
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New shop and headquarters at Tifton, 
Georgia. 


Package Bees and Queens 


Complete Schedule of Prices 


Extra 
Twos Threes Fours Fives Queens 
Quantity Each Each Each Each Each 
1-11 $2.45 $3.15 $3.85 $4.55 .75 
12-23 2.30 2.95 3.60 4.25 .70 
24-49 2.15 2.75 3.35 3.95 .65 
50-up * 2.00 2.55 3.10 3.65 .60 


Further discounts on larger quantities. 
Cash before shipping. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Order now and avoid the scramble around the end of April. 
Never before were we so well prepared to give service. 


You Must Be Satisfied 
Best Young Queens 
Gentle Workers 

No Drones 


PETTIT’S 














MORLEY PETTIT, TIFTON, GEORGIA, U. S. A. 














MountainGray | 


Bees 


Higher Quality at 
No Increase in Price 


Buy Caucasians for honey production 
gentleness—for ease of handling and 
other traits that every beekeeper admires. | 
Be on time. Send us your orders before 
the early dates are contracted. With plenty | 

| 


for | 
for 


of experienced help and more than 35 
apiaries of Caucasians, we solicit your busi- 
ness. Prices for April and May delivery. 
2-Ib. pkg. with young queen, $2.45; 3-Ib. 
pkg. with young queen, $3.15; queens, 75c 


ea. 15% discount to dealers and associa- 
tions. Service and bees, guaranteed to 
please. 


Bolling Bee Co. 
Bolling, Ala. 
| 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 


XUM 


Italian Queens 44c 


Introductory offer to readers of Glean- 
ings. Order early to get these low prices. 


2-Ib. 3-Ib. 

Queens pkgs. pkgs. 

1- 9 $ 59 $2.09 $2.79 
9-99 49 1.99 2.64 
100 or more 44 1.79 2.42 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SUNKIST BEE CO. 








Bourg P.O. La., Telegraph Houma 





Quality Italian Bees and Queens 
2-Ibs. with GUeEeN .... 2... cc cccccees $2.08 
3 Ibs. with queen = 

Oc 


Untested queen at sc ; 
Are gentle. Every effort is taken in mak- 
ing every queen and every package the 
height in quality. Compare them with oth- 
ers. Place your order where you get quali- 
ty in the queen. No discounts 


B. A. ANDERSON, OPP, ALA. 





THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 
cents stamps. Membership in the Club, in- 
cluding subscription to the paper, 10/6. 
The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, Fhe Way's 
End, Fouten, Royston, Herts, England. 
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Norman’s Bright Italians 


---NOW READY--- 


Try John A. Norman's pure 3-band Italians 
and be sure of getting complete satisfac- 
tion. I am prepared to furnish you with 
the finest quality young genuine Italian 
worker bees and the most select laying 
Italian queens, shipped in light weight 
cages well ventilated. Full weight pack- 
ages, prompt and efficient service, safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed in U. S. 
and Canada. State health certificate fur- 


nished. 

Untested Queens, ‘i ---$ SO 
25 or more ‘ an 

Tested Queens ..... cence ed o. eae 
5 or more ‘ 90 

2-Ib. pkg. with Queen, ....... : 1.80 
10 or more , = oe — 

3-Ib. pkg. with Queen, ........... os Bae 
10 or more ..... eT eee ee . 2.30 


JOHN A. NORMAN 


LaPINE, ALA. Rt. 2, Box 38. 


Why Take a Chance? 


Nuclei 2 and 3 frame size with queen.. 
Large orders delivered by truck to 
northern beekeepers at a big saving, 
also 2 and 3 Ib. packages. Italian or 
Caucasians. 

Write for information and prices. 














R. D. Jenkins, San Benito, Tex. 
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A POLLEN SUBSTITUTE 
(Continued from page 207) 


have not taken the flour down in 
that time it should be removed as it 
becomes hard and then cannot be 
used. It can also be made into little 
cakes about one-half inch thick and 
covered with waxed paper. A cake 
about the size of a man’s hand is suf- 
ficient for one colony. If at the end 
of one week they have used all of 
the flour, and pollen from the field 
is still coming in very fast, another 
cake may be fed. As soon as pollen 
comes in quite freely, the soybean 
flour will not be used and should be 
removed. Colonies that do not use 
the cake may be queenless and 
should be examined. 


Remember these points: Soybean 
flour is not recommended as a sub- 
stitute for pollen, only as a supple- 
ment, and only where there is some 
pollen available in addition to the 
flour. Second, every beekeeper 


| should examine his colonies carefully 


to determine how much pollen is 
present this spring. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 








will be YES!!! 
2-pound packages with queen . $1.75 
3-pound packages with queen .... 2.25 





Better Bred Queens 
“Three-Banded Italians” 


“Do you get your money’s worth when you buy bees or queens?“ 


High Quality, Fair Price, Good Service, from a reliable, ° 
Ask yourself these questions, then place your order with us, and your answer 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 


well experience shipper? 


4-pound packages with queen ... . $2.75 
5-pound packages with queen .... 3.25 








26 Years a Queen-Breeder 


Our Old Reliable 3-Banded Italians are the best all-round bees to be 


had. Our queens are reared from very young larvae which insures un- 
usual vitality and greatly lessens supersedure. We have customers who 
have used our queens over 20 years. There is a reason, THEY SATISFY. 


1 to 12, 75c; 


12 to 99, 65c; 


100 or more 60c. 


JOHN G. MILLER 


723 C Street 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
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Bright Italian 


Bees and Queens 
Let Your Order Come 


We have been breeding bright 3-band- 
ed Italian bees for nineteen years and 
have been shipping all these years to 
all parts of U. S. and Canada. Ours will 
please you. Let us prove it to you with 
our large yellow select 3-banded Ital- 
ian bees. They are the honey-gathering 
kind. You will enjoy working with 
gentle bees. We ship full weight of ba- 
by bees with a young fertile queen in 
light weight cages. We are now ready 
to take your order for packages and 


Smith's 
Superior 


Bees and 
Queens 


It is our desire to give you bees and 
queens of the highest quality, at a 
reasonable price. Not cheap bees at a 
low price. Our bees will produce you 
a good honey crop under favorable 
conditions. We give good heavy 
packages, nice young queens, good 
service, in fact we guarantee to sat- 


queens. State health certificate ftur- isfy you and make you glad that you 
nished. Safe arrival and _ satisfaction gave us your orders. 
guaranteed 2-Ib. pkgs. 3-Ib. pkgs. 
with queen with queen 
Packages F.O.B. Express 1-49 each $2.10 $2 
. oleae 50-99 each 2.00 2.60 
2-Ib. Pkgs. with queen $1.80 100 or more 1.90 2.50 
Ten or more, each 1.75 Selected queens, 1-9, 2 
3-Ib. Pkgs. with queen . 2.35 10 oF more, Sve cam. : 
Ten or more, each .. 2.30 Order direct from these prices. 
4-lb. Pkgs. with queen 2.380 . 
Ten or more, each 2.70 N. B. Smith & Co. 





Untested queens, each 50 


aera, Calhoun, Alabama 
NORMAN BEE CO., LaPine, Ala. | | 




















Pure Italian Queens and Package Bees 


Queens, untested 2-Ib. pkg. without queen .........$1.25 
Queens, tested 3-Ib. pkg. without queen ........ 1.75 
Each additional pound Bees , 50 
Regular State Inspected. 


Lucedale, Miss. 


2-Ib. pkg. with queen aw ne 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen ... . 22 


LUCEDALE APIARIES 











JENSEN’ S 


“Magnolia State’”’ Strain Italians. Backed by 25 years’ Selective Breed- 
ing, that insures——No Hybrids or Blacks. Higher per colony average of 
honey. Greater degree of Gentleness. Supersedure reduced to a mini- 
mum by our orthodox methods of queen-rearing. Every queen we sell 
is guaranteed to perform satisfactorily, either those shipped in pack- 
ages, or through the mails. Every package guaranteed to have a young 
fertile queen of our own production, either caged, or loose as you like. 
Extra weight of young bees with their lives before them, as we use 
practically all the old wintered-over bees in establishing our several 
queen mating yards. Consider this, and remember: There is no Substi- 


tute for QUALITY. Queens 2-1b. pkgs. 3-Ib. pkgs. 
1- 25 $0.65 $2.25 $2.95 
26- 50 .60 2.10 2.80 
51-100 55 1.95 2.65 


101- up 50 1.85 2.50 
GUARANTEE: Extra Quality Queens. Overweight of young bees. Absolute freedom 
from disease. Safe arrival on time agreed. Complete satisfaction. 
5% extra queens and immediate replacement of any losses enroute. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, Macon, Mississippi 
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JUDGE BY RESULTS! 


A comparison with any other breed will PROVE to 
YOU the superiority of our own SPECIAL 
STRAIN of COLD RESISTING | 


| GOLDEN BEES 


Large, gentle and SUPER-PRODUCTIVE! Original Italian 
stock but improved and bred up over a long eriod of years. 
Every queen is young, fertile, and personally reared. 


Special Prices on Orders Booked Now—What Are Your Needs? 


SPOERRI APIARIES, St. Bernard P. O., Louisiana 








MERRILL BEE COMPANY | Queens that P ay 
1 ees ueens ° 
- Quantity Their Way 


: ~ 5 
ow pb — ayy ro | aes Carefully Raised 
3-Tb. pkgs. 2.50 2.25 " 
Untesied queens, 50c each. GOOD THREE-BAND ITALIAN 
“Mississippi's Oldest Shippers” QUEENS 
Queen breeders for 30 years 


Bucatunna, Miss 60c each. Ready April Ist. 
, . 


—o D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia 








Quality Bees and 


Queens |Don’t Be Misled 


Vigorous three-banded Italian type 
from one of 
Mississippi’s best breeders. 


Quality, Service and profitable returns 
cannot be had from packages at un- 
reasonably low prices. 


If you want the best at money i 
saving prices, try us first. Imported Italian Bees 
Hts ne. = caeen. — bts produce more surplus and require less 
Untested queens, each .............. 65 honey for wintering than other strains. 
Tested queens, each . . 1.25 Give us a chance to prove our claims 


HOMAN BROS.., by purchasing your supply of 





a. 1, , Package Bees from 
elye 
Rossman & Lon 
Super Filling Stock ong 
Ideal Package Bees will fill your hives Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
quickly with bees, and your supers quickly 
with honey Two pound packages $2.45 











Full weight—-Good ueens—Prompt ser- = aelasinin 5 

vice—Three-banded Italians—Satisfaction Three pound packages ae 

guaranteed. : : 

2-Ib. package with queens, $1.65 Quantity Discounts 

3-Ib. packages with queens, 2.10 ‘ sat 

Queens, 40 $1 to $50 Net $250 to $500 15% 

(15% discount allowed to dealers from first $50 to $100 5% $500 to $1000 20% 

price bracket above.) $100 to $250 10% $1000 up 25% 
THE IDEAL APIARIES Above prices to be in U. S. Money or its 
equivalent 
Wiggins Mississippi 





oer 
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A SURVEY OF BEE POISONING 
(Continued from page 221) 


~I 


The poisoning of bees is increas- 
ing. 55% of the total replies 
show this. 


. Of the suggestions as to possible 


means of solving this problem 

the following were most fre- 

quently offered: 

a. Move bees when the poison 
is to be applied. 

b. Closer cooperation between 
the beekeeper, fruit grower 
and vegetable grower. 

c. More accurate timing of ap- 
plication of poison. 


. 11% of the total felt that repel- 


lants might help to overcome 
this problem, 36% felt that re- 
pellants would not be of value, 
20% were doubtful as to their 
value. 

57% of the total expressed the 
opinion that the problem might 
be lessened by the beekeepers 
moving their bees when poison- 
ing might occur or by some oth- 
er manipulation. 

50% of the total believed that 
legislative measures would not 
be a promising way to overcome 
poisoning. 25% expressed the 
opinion that such measures 
should be used. 


Conclusions: 


1. 


The poisoning of honeybees by 
the application of fungicides 
and insecticides is increasing. 


. It would be advisable to con- 


sider an educational program to 
acquaint producers of fruits and 
vegetables, commercial spray 
companies and firms doing cus- 
tom spraying as to the value of 
bees and the losses that are 
caused by poisoning. 

Since the above program would 
undoubtedly require a consid- 
erable period of time it would 
be well to investigate the vari- 
ous suggestions reported under 
question 6 to try to find tem- 
porary relief measures. 
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A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your Italian bees and queens from 


Queens, 


ALABAMA APIARIES 
Mt. Pleasant, Alabama 


2-Ib. package with queen .......... $2.00 
3-Ib. package with queen . 2.50 
a Tee Te TT TT Te eT OT Cee ee .65 
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YORK’S 


PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 
QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


Untested queens, 1 to 9, 60c each; 
10 to 49, 55c each and 50 up at .50c 
each. Tested Queens, double price 
of untested. 


2-Ib. pkgs. bees with queens, 1 to 9, 
$2.00 each; 10 to 49, $1.80 each and 
50 up at $1.70 each. 


3-Ib. pkgs. bees with queens, 1 to 9, 
$2.65 each; 10 to 49, $2.45 each and 
50 up at $2.25 each. 


4-Ib. pkgs. bees with queens, 1 to 9, 
$3.30 each; 10 to 49, $3.05 each and 
50 up at $2.80 each. 


For larger quantities, 
prices. 


write for 


Book orders now for shipping dates 
wanted. Full weights, safe arrival 
and satisfaction guarantee. 


York Bee Company 


(The Universal Apiaries) 


JESUP, GEORGIA, U. S. A. 











Leather Colored 


Queens--iTALIANS 


Breeding Queens and Drone Mothers from 
Northern Selected Stock. ; 
Queen yards are in charge of O. D. Rivers 
formerly of Powderly, Texas. 


2-Ib. pkg. with queen ......... $2.10 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen . 2.75 
Queens, each .. aie mi .. 
10% off on 50, 15% on 100 or more. 


Prompt shipment and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


WALTER ORANGE AND SON 
Ocean Springs, Miss.; Ruthton, Minn. 


Thrifty Bees 


Build powerful colonies in time for 
your honey flow. That’s why they 
are guaranteed to please. 

Get our NEW LOW PRICES on 
combless packages and queens. 





Pure three-banded Italians only. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Breeders Since 1892. 
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Hints for Heavier Honey Sales 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
(11) 


(12) 


Stores should be well stocked with Honey. A mass display has 
a psychological effect on the consumer. Regardless of the 
product, whether it be oranges, ham, coffee or Honey, a mea- 
ger supply has an ill effect on trade. 


Pails and jars should be free from dust and have that “Just 
Arrived” look. An electric light behind a display of honey in 
glass does wonders for it. 


Various sizes of containers should be offered—sizes suitable 
for the tea room, the family, and the individual. 


A prominent place in the store should be selected for display. 


How would a circular graduated rack with ten-pound pails on 
lower shelf, five-pound pails on the next, and smaller con- 
tainers on the next be? 


Make liberal use of streamers mentioning honey. 
A recipe leaflet should be given with each purchase. 


Display Honey on the meat counter. Clerks can frequently 
make the suggestion of hot cakes, Honey, bacon or sausages 
Heat Honey if you desire. Some people add a little lemon or 
orange juice to it. 


Display Honey with cereals. Here, too, clerks can say, ‘Have 
you ever tried Honey on your cereals? It is delicious a. well 
as healthful. You can dilute it and make it go further.” 


Display Honey with citrus fruit. It is delicious on fruit. 


Why not have a background of foliage and flowers for your 
honey displays? Certainly for an observation hive the setting 
should be in flowers. 


Honey in gift packages. Would not three or four or six jars 
of Honey in a gold-paper lined box appeal to the most fas- 
tidious? If you use colored cellophane or packages, cut a card- 
board a little larger than the bottom of your container, set 
this container on cellophane, bring cellophane up over top of 
container and tie with a different colored bow. Offer to de- 
liver gift packages. Have a little card for customer to write 
his name on. 


Have ‘100 Honey Helpings” imprinted with your ad. 
Keep your name and honey ever before the public. 


“If you want to keep selling them, you must -keep telling 
them.” 


The American Honey Institute 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Queens 


Less Supersedure. More 
honey per colony. Service 
that is second to none. 





That is what our custom- 
ers Say. 


2-16. pkg. with queen, ea. $2.15 
3-16. pkg. with queen, ea. 2.85 





For prices on large lots write. 
Italians—Caucasians. 


WeaverApiaries 
Navasota, Texas 





Leather-colored 
Italians 


The best stock of Leather-colored Ital- 
ians—queens and package bees. Bred from 
carefully selected and tested breeders, 
Imported from Northern Italy in 1938, for 
their gentleness and wonderful honey-gath- 
ering qualities. 
2-lb. pkg. with select queen, 1 to 10, $2.00 
3-lb. pkg. with select queen, 1 to 10, 2.50 


4-lb. pkg. with select queen, 1 to 10, 3.00 
Selected untested queen, each, ... .60 


Write for prices on larger lots. 
Book your order now and reserve your 
ee date. Once we fill your order, you 
will always be satisfied with our prompt 
service, full weight, low supersedure, and 
safe arrival. 


Over 12 years’ experience. 
You must be satisfied. 


Dixieland Apiaries 


Greenville, Alabama 
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Select Italians 


Package 
Bees -Queens 
Record Crops 


Here is your opportunity to get 
Select-Improved Stock with Maxi- 
mum Crops back of them. We have 
been selecting Breeders for several 
years from colonies making Record 
Crops and meeting other require- 
ments, as: Gentleness, Non-Swarm- 
ing, Size and Hardiness. 
We produce honey in the North and 
have every opportunity to select our 
very best Breeders in the Field of 
Action to be carried back South and 
used as Breeders. 
Never —~ disease in our yards— 
Prompt hipment—Health Certifi- 
cate—Young Bees—No Drones—-Safe 
Arrival and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Queens 
2-Ib. 3-Ib. any number 
1-9 $2.10 $2.75 $ .65 
10-49 1.90 2.60 
50-over 1.80 2.40 
1 extra queen with each 20 packages 
or 20 queens. 


R. B. HERIER, Valdosta, Ga. 


























HELP 
YOURSELF 


By buying full-weight packages 
of young light three-banded 
Italian bees, as thrifty as any 
and a pleasure to work with. 
Health certificate with each 
shipment. 

We guarantee satisfaction and 


live delivery, also delivered on 
date you want them. 


Queens are select, untested, reared 
by me, and shipped, caged or loose 
with bees, on standar frame of 
brood or combless. 


2 Ibs. with queen, ...... ..+-- $2.00 
3 Ibs. with queen, ...... rs 
RN teas arate rie, Se x ee Bowe hae 


For large lot quotation write to 


Plauche Bee Farm 


Hamburg, Louisiana 
(T. A. Plauche, Prop.) 
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CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific, long-tongue, 
dependable workers—10% to 40% 
ahead of Italians. Get honey when 
others do nothing. 


CARNIOLANS 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, build up 
rapidly, make beautifully white combs, 
most excellent workers. Colony records of 
435 lbs. extracted each. Have supplied 
many state colleges and experiment farms 
in U. S. and Canada. My stock used in 
recent Iowa Exp. Sta. test. Both races bred 
here in North, hardier and thriftier. Both 
quite disease resistant. 


2-lb. package with queen . $2.50 
3-Ib. package with queen 3.25 
8-fr. colony tested (1939) queen 8.00 
Breeding queen—1939 reared 5.00 


Packages and colonies May ist on. Breed- 
ers in April. More convenient for eastern 
states and southern Canada. Less express 
charges, less net cost, less time in ship- 
ment. arrive better condition. Ask for free 
paper and quantity prices. 


ALBERT G. HANN, 
Glen Gardner, New Jersey 





Yes, Sir, 1940 Special Price 
Italian Package Bees With Queens. 


2-tb 3-Th 

1- 9 $2 00 $2.55 
10-49 1.80 2.35 
50-up 1.70 2.25 


For comb package, add 25c to above price. 
10% down books order. Health certificate, 
full weight, safe delivery guaranteed. 
Address HESSMER BEE FARM 
Hessmer, La. 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


WANTED—Fifty hives of Bees 
Wayside Market, Zion, Il 


WANTED 
Irl Spear, 





Barker's 





A good Wax Foundation Mill 
Kingston, Michigan. 


WANTED—Bees and _ used 
Irvin Klaassen, Whitewater, 


WANTED—Second-hand 





equipment, 
Kansas. 





roadside honey 














stand. Clair Fellows, Route 2, Frederick, 
Md 

FOR SALE—100 cases used sixties, 2 to 
case, 15c per case. E. J. Cope, Attleboro, 
Mass 

CHOICE clover honey, new cans. Case, 
$7.20. Sample, 10c. Martin's Apiaries, Owos- 
so, Mich 

WANTED—-To buy bees for cash, large 
or small lots in Central states. Box X, 


Gleanings 
FOR SALE—Choice Illinois sweet clover 








honey in 60's. $4.50 per can. C. E. Baier, 
Cissna Park, Ill 

NEW YORK STATE APIARIES consist- 
ing of several hundred colonies (double 
brood chambers) young queens, several 


hundred supers, honey tanks, power radial 
extractor, truck, and all equipment. Will 
be sold far below inventory if taken imme- 
diately. Guaranteed no disease. Prefer to 
sell in one lot. Only real buyers need ap- 
ply. Owner, care Gleanings. 
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WINTER’S COLD AND PACKAGE 
BEES 


(Continued from page 243) 


of pollen or because the winter was 
so severe, or both. The localities hit 
the hardest are probably the ones 
that furnish most of the bees and 
queens and it is these localities that 
are going to furnish some disappoint- 
ments both for the Northern buyers 
and for the Southern shipper because 
the season is so late. By the same 
token the season will be late by the 
same number of weeks for the North- 
ern buyer. If both sides are tolerant 
shipment of bees or queens can be 
made on time with reasonable 
promptness if the actual dates by 
the calendar are forgotten. 

But most unfortunately there will 
be many weak colonies in the North 
which, if not given a package of 
queenless bees right now, will die or 
go into a condition of spring dwin- 
dling with dysentery. 

Those of you in the North who 
need queenless packages to save 
your colonies should make sure be- 
fore you place your order that the 
shipper has bees which he can ship 
at once. Delivery of queenless bees 
two or three weeks late will do no 
good. They should come at once. 

The honest shipper will refuse to 
take an order for immediate delivery 
unless he has his bees. 

Already some large ~r2ckage ship- 
pers are telling new customers that 
they are booked to capacity. 

It is evident that the unprecedent- 
ed cold winter in the Southland is 
going to introduce complications 
Eager to get the cash some shippers 
will promise delivery too early not 
taking into account that their colo- 
nies can’t stand the pull. So take 
warning, Mr. Shipper, that if you 
want business next year don’t fall 
down on deliveries this year. 


Folly of Price Cutting 


It is evident that if there were ever 
a time when it is folly to cut prices 
it is this year when winter losses I” 
the East and North are heavy 
There may not be bees enough to go 
around even without price cutting. 
Price cutting of either package bees 
or of honey is as needless as it 1s 
silly. Every man is entitled to a fair 
living price for his product and yet 
this year it is apparent that some 
package bees and queens will be sold 
without a profit if not at a loss.—E. 
R. Root, just from the Southland. 
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JUST NEWS 

On March 29 the Long Island Bee- 
keepers’ Association held its regular 
monthly meeting at the Home Bu- 
reau Center in Mineola, L. I. The 
talk of the evening was given by Mr. 
F. W. Gravely of The A. I. Root 
Company. His subject was ‘‘Practi- 
cal Equipment for Practical Bee- 
keepers”, On April 22 and 23 Profes- 
sor George H. Rea of Cornell Uni- 
versity will put on unpacking dem- 
onstrations under the auspices of the 
Nassau County Farm Bureau with 
our Association cooperating. On the 
evening of April 22nd in conjunction 
with Prof. Rea’s visit our association 
will hold its regular monthly meet- 
ing at the Home Bureau Center at 
Mineola, L. I—Ernest W. Graner, 
Sec. 





“Alabam” Italians Will Please 


This is what you have been looking for. 
OVER-weight packages, QUALITY queens, 
and | yr SERVICE. 

t Low Prices 

1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen, $1.75 $1.65 $1.60 
3-Ib. pkg with queen, 2.25 2.15 2.10 
Untested queens, 50 49 48 
If larger package is wanted add 50c for 

each additional pound of bees wanted 
No deposit required to book your order. 
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Thagard’s 


MASTER BRED IMPORTED 
DARK ITALIANS ARE 
THE FINEST 
So Our Customers Say 
“The 100 queens I received from you 
were just the finest queens we have 

ever had.” 

H. J. Rodenberg. 

SERVICE: Our service is as 
good as can be had. We can 
ship on any date desired 
after April 5th. 

QUALITY: The quality of our 
bees and queens are the fin- 
est. 

QUANTITY: Our quantity is 
unlimited. What more can 
you ask? 

SENSATIONALLY LOW PRICES 
1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen, 
$1.88 $1.80 $1.67 
3-Ib pkg. with queen, 
2.39 2.25 2.12 

Untested queens 59 54 50 

If larger package is wanted, add 50c 

for each additional pound wanted. 

5% deposit required to book your 

order. 

SERVICE—QUALITY—QUANTITY 
THE V. R. THAGARD CoO. 

Greenville, Ala. 








Greenville Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 








Triple -Locked-Corner Frames 
A Superior Product 

‘Rigid. 

Priced to Save You Money 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 
te BEES 


The Bee Man 

2-Ib. swarm with young queen . crt. 
3-Ib. swarm with young queen 2.50 
Young fertile laying queens, each 


Easy to Assemble. Square. 


Rest 








These prices are net—f.o.b., our own apiaries in southern Louisiana. 
We own 1000 colonies and have 500 more under contract. We have only 
light 3-banded Italian bees. We produce 100 queens daily. We offer you 
prompt shipment, young bees, safe delivery and complete satisfaction. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 
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Garon’s Three-Banded Progeny Test 
BEES AND QUEENS 





GARON BEE COMPANY has always striven for the best 
in Package Bees. Read what our senior queen breeder, 
Mr. E. C. Bessonet, has to say about PROGENY TEST 
QUEENS in the February and March numbers of Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. For the last three years, such a PROG- 
ENY TEST PROGRAM has been carried on and financed 
exclusively by GARON BEE COMPANY. We have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best and you may 


depend on us to keep up with the times. 


The following outstanding qualities are Bred in our PROGENY TEST 


BEES: 


PROLIFIC COLONY BUILDERS. MAXIMUM HONEY PRODUCTION. 
UNIFORM RESULTS. GENTLENESS. GOOD WINTERERS. 


2-Ib. pkg. 


1- 25 
26- 50 


3-Ib. pkg. Queens 
with queen. with qucen. each. 
$2.4 $3.15 $ .75 
. 2.95 .70 
51- 75 2.10 ’ 65 
76-100 2.00 : 42 


Write for discounts on larger 
quantities. 
ee, - and Efficient Service. 
ou are assured of 
ON TIME DELIVERY 
when you deal with us. 


Garon Bee Company, Donaldsonville, La., USA. 
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Most Reasonable 
Prices on Our 
Honey-Getting 

Italian Bees 
and Queens 


Prices right. You cannot beat our prices, 
quality considered. We have 40% more 
bees, will raise 50% more queens and 
have 66% more orders than ever at this 
date. Better book that order now and 
have choice of shipping dates. 


2-Ib. pkg. with queen, 1 to 5, ..... $1.95 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen, 5 to 50, .... 1.90 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen, 50 or more, 1.75 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen, 1 to 5, ..... 2.45 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen, 5 to 50, .... 2.40 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen, 50 or more, 2.25 
Ph 6ctcekcevene 1 to 100, ... .65 
I 6 dc katie a arena e 100 or more, .60 


Sullivan, Wright & Co. 


Gilbertown, Alabama 











Shaw’s Three-band 
Italian 


Bees and 


Queens 


As you scan these lines looking for bar- 
gains in bees and queens, and chance 
to read this ad, we have this to say: 

For the past 18 years we have been 
supplying the northern honey producer 
his needs in bees and queens and it is 
a pleasure to look over our books and 
see the names of customers that have 
been with us every season since we be- 
gan shipping. 

THE REASON 

He gets as good packages of young 
bees, headed with as good young queen 
as is possible to be produced by a 
breeder that loves the business. 

Give us that order and we will not 
disappoint you. 

Prices: 

2-Ib. pkg. with queen, $1.60; 3-Ib. pkg. 
with queen, $2.20. Queens, 50 cents each. 


A. E. SHAW 


Shannon, Miss. 
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Italian Bees and Queens 


Breeding Queens Selected from the Famous Northwestern Ohio Clover 
Belt where we Produce Honey by the carload. Thirty-one Years’ Ex- 
perience in Northern and Southern States insures you bees and queens 
of the largest Honey Producing Strain possible. 





1 to 49 50 or more 
2-pound packages $1.65 $1.60 
3-pound packages 2.15 2.10 
4-pound packages 2.65 2.60 
5-pound packages 3.15 3.10 
Untested Queens 55 .50 
Tested 1.10 1.00 


For Comb Packages, add 40c to Prices above for each comb. For queen- 
less packages, deduct from Packages the price of queens in quantity. 
We ship the package with queen introduced, if wanted. This is superior 
to the so-called loose-queen package. We guarantee these queens in- 
troduced 100%. 


D. C. JACKSON APIARIES 
MOREHEAD APIARIES 


FUNSTON, GA., OR CONVOY, O., U.S. A. 




















FULL WEIGHT 


ackages of young, vigorous 3-band Ital- 
ans. Hardy, gentle, productive stock. Posi- 
tively shipped on time. No disease here 
Health certificate with each shipment. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
-Ib. pkg. with queen, 2.45 
i-th. pkg. with queen, 3.1 
Queens, each a 
10% discount over 10. 
A Special Lot 
Pure Italians and hybrids at % above 
prices. Sent with young Italian queens. 
No discount. 


W. E. PLANT, Hattiesburg, Miss. 





) 
5 
5 
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FOR SALE 


Italian Bees and Queens—Nothing but the 
Best. Bright Yellow and Three-Band. 


Queens, 50 cents each. 
1 Ib. Bees with young Queen, ... $1.50 
2 Ibs. Bees with young Queen, . 2.00 
3 Ibs. Bees with young Queen, 2.50 


Discount on 10 or more pkgs. 
You send for them, they go. 


GRAYDON BROS., Greenville, ate. 
Route 2. 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Your choice of queen. 
CARNIOLAN, CAUCASIAN, ITALIAN 


From one package to a truck load will receive our special attention. We 
take special pride in our ability to fill large orders promptly. A quarter 
in the same locality, is our record. 

I will expect to do business with you 

10 to 50 or 
1-9 49 more 
2-Ib. package bees with young select laying queen, each $2.25 . $2.00... . $1.75 

3-Ib. package bees with young select laying queen, each . 2.90 . 260.... 3.38 

You can pay more but you cannot get better bees or fairer treatment. 


H. E. GRAHAM, Cameron, Texas 


of a century of efficient service, 
My motto through the years: 
again. 
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Lady-Like 


Caucasian Bees 





Genuine Mountain grey strain, 


the kind that bring in honey 
when others fail. 
Two-pound packages, 

with queen, each ..... $2.45 
Three-pound packages, 

with queens, each, 3.15 
Select untested queens, 

Se 3 ckaee cs eee s .75 


Caucasian Apiaries 
Brooklyn, Ala. 


Reliable Service 
Reliable Package 


Bees and Queens 


THREE-BAND ITALIAN BEES 
AND QUEENS 


I roduce and sell the very highest 
uality Package Bees and Queens. 
Bred for those who appreciate Quality 
and Production. 


Price list via, Express Collect. 
2-lb. Package with Select Untested 


Queen 
1 to 50 packages $2.10 each 
50 to 100 packages 1.95 each 
100 or more packages 1.85 each 


3-lb. Package with Select Untested 


Queen 
1 to 50 packages $2.75 each 
50 to 100 packages 2.60 each 
100 or more packages 2.50 each 


For larger size packages please add 65c 
per pound for each additional pound of 
bees wanted. 

Select Untested Queens, 65c each; 50 or 
more queens, 60 cents each. Select Test- 
ed Queens double the price of the 
Untested Queens. 

Service and Quality guaranteed on 
everything I ship. Book your order 
early and reserve shipping date. 


W. E. HARRELL 
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